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Have You Been Waiting For 
A More Attractive Office ? 


F YOUVE BEEN marking time, wait- 
| ing until you could get a better 
oflice space, take a minute to think 
about another possibility. Maybe your 
present location could be made mod- 
erm and inviting, [you doubt it, com. 
pare the pietures of the same office 
above and at the right. 

Remodeling started with a new floor 
of Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. This 
modern flooring is luxurious in appear- 
ance yet low in cost. Made in a wide 
range of plain and marbleized colors, 
it lends itself to interior decorating 
ideas of all kinds. Because this floor is 
laid by hand. a tile at a time, there's 
almost no limit to the variety of 
attractive designs that ean be created, 


\rmstrong’s Asphalt Tile is an ideal 
business floor. Its tough composition 
resists the constant scufling of busy 
feet. This floor euts cleaning costs, 
too, [ts lustrous surface requires only 
routine sweeping and an occasional 
washing and waxing to retain its origi- 
nal beauty. Cigarette burns are easily 
removed, and spilled) things won't 
harm it. 

Vo find out how little it would cost 
to have a floor of Armstrong's Asphalt 
‘Tile in your place of business. see your 
local Armstrong flooring contractor. 
Hell give you an estimate—help you 
plan a distinctive floor design. 


For Shops, Restaurants, Hotels 
\ floor of Armstrong's Asphalt Tile 
will add new beauty to any business 
interior. Note how effectively it has 
been used in Curt’s Smoke Shop, Long 
Beach, Calif. Here the rich baeck- 
round of Tokay with contrasting 
strips of Buff creates an appropriate 
air of mellowness and lriendship, This 
flooring is moisture and alkali resist 


ant. suitable for all lypies of subfloors, 


BEFORE it was just nondescript space in an 
old converted residence. Now it’s an office 
with warmth and character. Its cheerful 
atmosphere pleases both customers and 
staff. Notice how much of the improvement 
is due to the new floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile. The attractive design has a 
background that combines Antique Green 
and Sea Green with strips of Plain White. 
Countless other designs are possible with 
this flooring because it’s laid tile by tile. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET — “l.ow-Cost 
Floors for Modern Business.” 20 pages— 
illustrated in full color—packed with prae- 
tical ideas for modernizing many types of 
business interiors. Write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 4710 Lincoln 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG'S 
ASPHALT TILE 
Te low-cost fl Q with the lari y loot 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM AND ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 




















A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


UT more buses on the streets of 

most cities, and you’d have a per- 
petual traffic jam. So one manufac- 
turer comes up with the answer — 
fewer but bigger buses, with three 
sets of axles and wheels. 

But a bus that long couldn’t follow 
the ups and downs in city pavements 
—hit a sharp dip or rise and some of 
the wheels might be off the ground. 
Some way had to be found to make 


the bus bend in the middle. 
The bus manufacturer had already 


adopted the B.F. Goodrich “Totsilas- 
tic tuber spring for other new 


models. The spring consists of a metal 
cylinder filled with rubber with a shaft 
at the center. The shaft turns inside 
the cylinder as the bus frame moves 
up and down, giving a twisting action 
to the rubber. Road shocks are ab- 
sorbed by this turning, stretching 
rubber. Engineers believed they could 
use the same principle in making the 
bend in the bus. 


In effect they simply joined two 
buses together and put a rubber hinge 
between them. With the turning shaft 
buried in rubber, the hinge is quiet, 
needs no oiling, The twisting of the 








Photo courtesy Twin Coach Company 


The bus that bends 


rubber permits the bus to bend as 
much as 15 degrees. Soon giants like 
the one in the picture, holding as 
many as 120 people, will be in service 
in several cities. 

The rubber spring is one more in 
the list of hundreds of B. F.Goodrich 
developments that have brought in- 
creased comfort, safety and efficiency 
to the American people and American 
industry. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. 


Torsilastice-Trade Mark, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 













































POWER BEHIND YOUR SALES PLANS 


You can set sales goals with greater 
confidence when you know you can 
produce the goods. 

One thing you must have to get 
steady production is dependable 
power. Failure of a boiler, turbine 
or important electrical unit can slow 
down output, threaten your market 
and your competitive position. 

Manufacturers, large and small, in 
all parts of the country, have found 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s insurance 
and inspection service a most effec- 
tive help in lessening the likelihood 
of boiler and machinery failures. 

Many years of experience have 
taught Hartford Steam Boiler field 
engineers exactly where to look for 


unsafe conditions. They bring hid- 
den dangers to light before produc- 
tion schedules are upset. Behind 
their individual skills is the super- 
visory staff of a Company whose 81 
years of experience have been in this 
one specialized field — power-plant 
inspection and insurance. 
Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, with 
firms that require power-plant insur- 
ance. Let your agent or broker show 
you how the Com- 
pany’s facilities can 
provide protection for 
your own plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Covers: Boilers e Pressure Vessels e Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines e Turbines e Electrical Equipment 
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Said the Dope 


Seems as though John Lardner mi: it 
owe Carl Snavely a small apology for ..y 
apparently innocent sentence which «»- 
peared in his appraisal of “The Coaches 
and Their Men” (Newsweek, Sept. 2»), 

“The dope says that if he signals to the 
North Carolina team this year, it will je 
to ask them to hold down the score.” 


Hvusert S. Cuase Jr. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Entirely unintentional. 


Stomachful of Prices 


In your Sept. 22 issue, there is an article, 
“The Culprit and the Market Basket.” 
The principal villain you make out to be 
Joe Public, and you say he, the average 
American, is eating 28 per cent more beef, 
38 per cent more veal, 27 per cent more 
eggs, 32 per cent more chicken, 25 per cent 
more cheese, 19 per cent more fluid milk, 31 
per cent more citrus fruit, and 53 per cent 
more breakfast cereals [compared with 
1935-39]. This totals 253 per cent. You 
fail to explain where the average American 
puts this food—is he like Jack the Giant 
Killer with a double gut or is this extra 
food cluttering up his house helping to 
account for the shortage? ‘There is an old 
rule of economics that as each successive 
unit of a commodity is consumed, the de- 
sire becomes less. This may be wrong if 
our waistline continues to expand. 


To average 253 per cent some must eat 


more and some less. If I ate 28 per cent 
more beef, I would be full of baloney. 


Dr. Joun C. Fow er 
New York City 


> What happened to prices? Rationing and 
ceiling prices were repealed! Blame Harry 
Truman! 

What happened to wages? Raises were 
approved by Harry Truman! 

What happened to steel prices? A $4 ton 
raise in steel prices was given by Harry 
Truman! 

Where will this merry-go-round of prices 
and wages stop? Ask Harry Truman. 


E. R. Fursur 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


> Here is a print from a negative I made 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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if gasoline came on spools... 


all the information you’d like to have about ingredients could be 
printed and pasted right on the spool. However, gasoline can’t be 
labeled that way. So oil companies everywhere put “Ethyl” 
trade-marks on their pumps, to show you at a glance that their 
best gasoline contains ‘‘Ethyl” antiknock fluid. This important 
ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is mixed 
with gasoline to step up power and performance. Motorists who 
want to get the best out of their cars—new or old—look for the 
familiar yellow-and-black ‘Ethyl’? emblem on the pump. Ethyl 
,Corporation, New York. 







look for the **ETH Y L”’ trade-mark 
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Helping America’s Progressive Petroleum Industry Make Better Gasoline — 
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BRITAIN 


: in Britain look forward to welcoming you, 
the people of America, to our friendly shores next year. 


In spite of many difficulties or temporary restrictions 
we may be enduring, we can still offer you the warmth 
of our hospitality, the inspiration of our ancient places 
and the evergreen loveliness of our countryside. 


For some of you, this will be a first experience of the 
British Isles—with all their old-world color and pagean- 


try, their wide choice of modern diversions and events. 


Others, on this visit, will be re-living 
the good times and great occasions— 
in the fields of art and sport and com- 
merce—that they shared with us in 
pre-war days. 


And others again, more recently here 
as our comrades in arms, will find that 
their very special place in our homes 


-—and in our hearts—has been kept warm for them. 


Already, a great deal has been done in preparation for 
your coming. And, depend on it, between now and next 
April no effort within our power shall be spared that 
can help to make your visit with us enjoyable. 


“SPONSORED BY THE BRITISH 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Tourist 
Division of the British Tourist & 
Holidays Board, who advise you to 
see your Travel Agent and plan your 
trip to Britain NOW—to assure 
yourself of advance transportation 
and hotel accommodations. 
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Fie's dying for dear old Rutgers 


Our Hero is doing it the hard way. 

If he loses a leg making that touch- 
down — or, even more embarrassing, 
his pants — what'll it get him? 

Two measly points. 

They didn’t think much of touch- 
downs in the ’Eighties, when foot- 
ball was young. They wanted goals. 
For a goal kicked after touchdown 
meant four points. And a field goal 
was practically Bingo, counting five. 

Football is scored a good deal dif- 


N.W. AYER @ SON 


ferently today. That isn’t the only 
system of figuring which has 
changed, either. Take modern busi- 
ness. Handwork — and headaches — 
have given way to the swift accu- 
racy of the Comptometer. 
American industry hasn’t time for 
the pre-“Flying Wedge” methods of 
handling facts and figures. It wants 
the answers fast ...and it wants 
’em right. That is why Management 
relies increasingly on Comptometer 


adding-calculating machines — for 
the efficiency which saves time and 
money, the flexibility which licks any 
figure-work problem. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 








EUGENE, OREGON 
Growing City in the Growing Oregon Market 


One of the West’s fastest-growing communities, 
Eugene is bustling with new people and new business. 
Bank debits for first half of 1947 are up 437%, com- 
pared with a like period in 1940 (topping 334 U. S. 
cities surveyed). Population has increased 35% in 
seven years. As the world’s lumber capital, Eugene 
draws on a vast adjacent timber supply—2Y 
million acres—larger than the state of Delaware. 
Agriculture yields $16,000,000 annually, has 
been a major factor in Eugene’s solid growth. 
Culturally, the city advances under the in- 
fluence of the University of Oregon. 


In short, Eugene is a soundly expand- 


ing, progressive city that offers ripe 4 
opportunities to new capital in 

food processing industries 

and plants utilizing 

the vast perpetual 

timber supply. 


ORCHIDS AND CORN are among Lane County’s 
diversified high-income crops. The long growing season 
and variety of soil-types bring high yields from fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, dairying, livestock, hay, grain 
and forage seed crops. The world’s largest string bean 


packer cans 20% of the nation’s pack here. Greenhouses 
bring additional riches. 


*K 


RICH TIMBER CROPS FOREVER are forecast for 
Eugene area—enough lumber yearly to build 45,000 fivee 
room houses. Stable and increasing payrolls are assured 
through maximum use of this wealthy resource. Estabe 
lished industries include wood product manufacturing, 
sulphate-pulp making and the conversion of sawdust into 
190-proof ethy! alcohol. 


Eugene and rich Lane county offer advantageous industrial sites 
and ample labor supply. The area is an increasingly attractive « 
field for new capital. Inquiries will be welcomed by the Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce, Eugene, Oregon. Eugene is typical of fast-growing cities in 
the dynamic area served by The Oregonian. 
Market-wide influence and growing circu- 
lation (more than doubled in 13 years, now 
seiitiaiaaii Seated 206,377 daily) have earned The Oregonian’s 
unquestioned leadership throughout the 

Market— EGON : 

Poser OR area. Today, it stands at the top of the must 


nna » Eugene Che Ore go ni an list of informed advertisers who sell in 


Wedindien the rich and growing Oregon Market. 
counties PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Great Newspaper of the West 
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I can't take chances on freeze-ups — 


I always use ‘Prestone’ anti-freeze!” 





Pol, y i AP: 
YeALE2 IGG 

CHese% SOE Ambulance: 

Driver, New Rochelle Hospital 





F YOU drove an ambulance... if lives _1933. a 

depended on you... you wouldn’t have } 1935... 
to be reminded that “Prestone” is the anti- 
freeze for your radiator. 

You’d know ...as drivers of other emer- 
gency cars know — police officers, firemen, 
doctors. In overwhelming numbers, they de- 
pend on “Prestone” brand anti-freeze. 

Give your car the same fine protection 
they give theirs. One shot of “Prestone” anti- NATIONAL 
freeze. That’s all. And that’s enough... be- CARBON 

hot lasts all winter! The weather COMPANY. INC. 
cause one shot lasts a er! The weather Pre-set “tite 
can shoot up or plunge down — “Prestone New York 17, N.Y. 
anti-freeze won't boil away...you’re safe Unit of Union Carbide 
say and Carbon Corporation 

and you know it: 


/ ) Ve 
VAN = 
3 y LY ' : 
| J ; y) ff ) 
; / “ ( fi j The registered trade-marks ‘Eveready 
i / / (ys 7 and “Prestone’ distinguish products of 


NO RUST... 
NO FOAM... 

5 NO FREEZE... 
NO FAILURE... 


Ohe shot lasts all winter! 












TRADE MARK National Carbon Company Inc. 








Making easy work out of thousands of tough, 
costly metal working jobs—such as the form- 
ing of these gas cartridges for making car- 


Methuselah was 


bonated water—is one of the many benefits 
of Carboloy Cemented Carbide — industry's 
amazing long-life metal. 


*Piker’” 


...compared to the miracle metal in this die! 


| ree was famous for living 

14 times longer than anyone else. 
But his record is dwarfed by the hard- 
est metal made by man—Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide. The long-life qual- 
ities of this miracle metal of industry 
are even more phenomenal. 


On tough die jobs, as in drawing 
and, forming from sheet metal millions 
of gas cartridges for carbonated water 
siphons like those above, Carboloy 
often outwears common metals by as 
much as 100 times or more! 


Used in sheet metal blanking and 
forming dies, cutting tools, or to 
“wear-proof” machine parts Carboloy is 
the greatest single factor for reducing 
manufacturing costs modern industry 


has ever known. For three reasons: 


1. Carboloy commonly triples 
the output of both men and 
machines. 

2.1t regularly increases the 
quality of products. 

3.1t cuts forms or draws the 
toughest, most abrasive mod- 
ern alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown. 


Aren't these advantages doubly impor- 
tant to you today? 


Accept this challenge! 
There is a place for Carboloy in every 
manufacturing plant. Let our engineers 
show you how this amazing metal of 
many uses can be put to work profit- 
ably in your plant. 

Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


© 1947 carBovoy co, 


| CARBOLOY 


THE 
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HARDEST 


METAL 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


MADE BY MAN 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
at Ocean View, Va., in the summer of 1932 
which is quite a contrast from today’s 
prices. 
Henry E. Morrissett 
Richmond, Va. 


1932: The nickel was king 
Shark Oil 


In your recent article on vitamin A J 


(NEwswWEEK, Sept. 1), you failed to men- 


tion the shark as one of the greatest sup-& 


pliers . . . commercially speaking. During? 


the war, 


of this vitamin . . . probably runs near this, 
figure today. ; 


E. P. Surser 
Hollywood, Fla. 


House of Cards? 


Here are some questions that might in- 
terest the politicians in their latest moves 
to impose a planned economy on this 
country in order to bolster up the planned 
economies of Europe: 


How many American workmen will be 


laid off by shutting down distilleries for 60 
days? Are British, French, and other, 
European distilleries going to shut down, 
for 60 days, or are they going to step ie 
production and exports to get the dollars 
the American workmen will not receive in 
wages? 

How many employes of retail butcher 
shops and food stores in America will be 
thrown out of work through our proposed 
decrease in food consumption? 

Europe needs coal as badly as it needs 
food. How soon will we be shutting down, 
say, American . . . publishing houses for 60 
days to save electric power and thus save 
coal to take the place of the coal the 
{European} miners aren’t mining? 

How soon will we need to start boon- 


doggling, made-work projects on a big | 
(Continued on Page 11) © 


Newsweek 


oil from shark livers furnished’ 
around 70 per cent of the country’s supply!” 
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N indefinable something—more than 


luxurious appearance, or superlative 
craftsmanship, or matchless perform- 
ance—places Cadillac in that restricted 
category reserved for products which are 
beyond all serious competition. Even the 
casual observer can sense this quality; 
but the full measure of its meaning comes 

















only to those who possess a Cadillac. In 
essence, it is expressed in the owner’s un- 
mitigated satisfaction—in his unquali- 
fied assurance that here is personal trans- 
portation in its nearest approach to 
perfection. Perhaps you are one of the 
many so eagerly awaiting delivery of 
new Cadillacs. If so, we wish to assure 


you that everything possible, consistent 
with Cadillac’s high standards of quality 
and workmanship, is being done to get 
your car into your possession. But despite 
our best efforts, some delay in delivery 
is still inevitable. We feel confident, 
however, that you will wait with patience 
— because you are waiting for a Cadillac! 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 
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Safety for Wachines... 
Accurate overload protection and the use of elec- 
trical interlocks with modern automatic motor 
control safegvard motor driven machines to avoid 
costly mechanical maintenance and breakdowns 
that demoralize production. 


Modern manufacturing is a matter of teamwork 

. asmooth running organization of men, motors, 
and machines. Men provide the brains. Machines 
provide the facility for applying judgment and 
skill. Motors provide the brute force. And motor 
control equipment is the connecting link that per- 
mits all three elements to work as one. That is 
why motor control is granted an importance far 
beyond its relative physical size or its cost by 
men who can properly appraise the value of pro- 
duction facilities. Motor control, 
for example, is a vital factor in 


the safety of men, motors, and 











Safety for Motors... 


The famous Cutler-Hammer "Eutectic Alloy”’ Over- 
load Relay in this modern automatic motor control 
protects motors from harmful overloads and care- 
less abuse... but never needlessly interrupts 


CUTLER°-HAMMER 


——-#i lehge) Sree) hive) ae— 
machines at work. Its easily CH 








Protection for production 


Safety for Wen... 


Modern automatic motor control protects workers 
by both its construction and convenience. Easily 
reached push buttons save steps and time to 
avoid accidents .. . and to speed production. 








production. 


reached push buttons eliminate steps and 


motions that may involve hazards. Its overload 
devices guard motors and machines from damage 
in moments of emergency or from careless abuse. 
Hour after hour and day after day it stands 
guard against the unexpected to make men 
secure and prevent those interruptions that 
demoralize production. For such important re- 
sponsibilities, you too should insist on depend- 
able Cutler-Hammer Motor Control.... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 


i ma af 




















—_— LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 
scale to take care of the people we throw 
out of work? 

Finally, once we start tinkering with a 
free-enterprise, law-of-supply-and-demand 
economy, can we ever stop? 

Bear in mind the house of cards. 

Mrs. Dorotuy JoHNSTON 

New York City 


Musical Mailmen 


Proof of the thorough manner in which 
your music column is read is a letter which 
came to WSM this week. The only address 
was a picture of Francis Craig (composer 
of “Near You”) which had been clipped 
from the Sept. 15 issue of NEWSWEEK and 
pasted on the front of the envelope. 

The letter was mailed from Tampa, Fla., 
and the post office must have handled it 
without a bobble; it reached Mr. Craig in 
the normal one day’s time. 


Bitt GRAHAM 
Publicity Director 


Station WSM 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Acme 


Symbol? Mrs. Lerner and catch 


Fish for Wealth 


In your issue of Aug. 11, I read in the 
Letters column: “There is no better essay 
on the relative wealth of North America 
and Europe than the item about Viscount 
Alexander’s huge salmon and tlie one about 
the Dutch downing some tiny raw herring.” 

Please feast your eyes on the enclosed 
photograph of a tuna caught [by Mrs. 
Michael Lerner of Miami, Fla.] in France. 
I'he conclusion is: France is wealthier than 
America . . . Who knows after all? 

Hugues Fua-LAMEsSsINE 

New York City 


Setting-Up Fun 


Looking at your picture of President 
Truman doing setting-up exercises on the 
Missouri (NEwsWEEK, Sept. 29) , it doesn’t 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
Braced This Load 


20,000 Glass Jars of Preserves—Only 4 Broken 
























Acme Unit-Load bracing of stopover car. In- 
spection at destination showed all Unit-Load 
Bands in place, tensioned to original tightness. 


A big Chicago shipper of glass- 
packed food products sent a 20,000 
jar consignment to Philadelphia 
in a stopover mixed lading car. 
The arrival condition?—well- 
nigh perfect! Only four jars of 
the 20,000 were broken, affecting 
not one complete case in 2,190. 
Facts like these speak for them- 
selves and credit Acme Unit- 
Load Bands with another job well 
done. Acme Unit-Load Methods 
are used by shippers in every 
industry —food to furniture 
. . . steel to musical instru- 
ments. eat lata 


Acme Unit-Load Method | 
speeds up loading and un- © 


Portion of same carload indicating the 
many different size cases shipped. A mixed- 
lading car in every sense of the word. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-107 
l 2838 Archer Avenue 
; Chicago 8, Illinois 


loading . . . reduces labor 
costs . . . lowers dunnage 
weights . . . prevents dam- 
age and loss. 

Let Acme Shipping Spe- 
cialists show you how Acme 
Unit-Load Methods can per- 
form for you. Write direct 
for help on your car braving 
problems. 


Gentlemen: 


Send ha copy of your free booklet, 
“SAVINGSAIN SHIPPING.” 
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AUME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 









ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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T happens, of course, every time you 

face a spot where there’s transportation 
to be provided: Everyone wants to ride 
in the smartest thing on wheels. 


Well—line ’em up and let them count off. 


Take any number from one to six. Behind 
the long, sleek lines of your Buick there’s 
plenty-room for three-a-seat, cushiony 
comfort for a husky sextette. 


Your big Fireball eight, purring under the 


bonnet, lifts capacity loads with the same 
easy lightness whatever the going. 


The soft coil springs on each of your 
wheels carry their burden with the same 


jar-softening ease they show when you | 


ride alone. 


The wheel is light in your hand—the con- | 


trols sure—the answer to your treadle 
foot as prompt and positive as ever. 


For here’s a car that’s big in more than | 


a 





Take a number - theresp 
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its bumper-to-bumper inches 


It’s big in capacity —big in ability —big in 
its readiness to step up to any need you 
have for smart and comfortable going. 


Tvs big in the depth and strength of its 
underpinning, to assure you of a car that 
will serve you long and well. All of which 
adds up to the fact that it’s big in the value 
every dollar buys. 


Sc go ahead—settle on this one not only 


White sidewall tires, as illustrated, 
available at extra cost. 


$plenty of room! 


Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, 


for yourself alone, but for the hospitality 
it helps you show to your friends. 


And while you’re taking numbers, you 
can take any number in the Buick line 
of ten smart models—and get the season’s 
smartest buy. 


Better see the nearest Buick dealer 
now and get your order booked. 


BUICK opivision or GENERAL MOTORS 














The not-so-strange case 
of the missing mouse! 


jp of the old-fashioned open cheese case (a mouse’s 
delight) are days of the long, long ago. 

Today, the mouse is out . thanks to sanitary food 
display cases and modern merchandising methods. But 
in spite of these advances, many businesses are still ham- 
pered by out-dated, inefficient air handling systems that 
are just as backward. 

Progressive businessmen, with eyes on the front door 
and ears for the cash register, are using air to help 
build sales and provide better working or shopping 
conditions. Air is an essential part of their program. 
American Blower since 1881 has specialized in building 
the finest in air handling and conditioning equipment 
for the comfort of human beings and the efficiency of 
production in industry. 


For example, working conditions in offices, factories and 
mines can be greatly improved; retail stores can be made 
more inviting; production processes can be speeded up 
or the product quality improved . .. by means of 
American Blower products. 

Consult the nearest Branch Office for any type of air 


handling equipment. There is one conveniently located 
in each of 57 principal cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 











Industrial Fans Unit Heaters 


EVERYTHING IN AIR HANDLING... SINCE 1881 






Air Conditioning Equipment 





Aerope! Kitchen Fans 
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In shape: The President’s way 


(Continued from Page 11) 

seem to me as if he has gained much weight 
since he’s been in office. As a matter of 
fact he seems to look younger now than 
two years ago. Does he exercise for fun 
or for his figure? 


P. J. McLAauGHuIn 
Lowell, Mass. 


Both. He weighs 176 pounds, one pound 
less than when he was inaugurated in 1945. 


The Little Flower 


I was pleased to see you devote ...a 
couple of columns . . . to the late Fiorello 
H. La Guardia (Newsweek, Sept. 29). I 
agree with your estimate in the main. The 
three things for which I chiefly admired 
him were his energy, his fearlessness, and 
his honesty. 

These qualities came, perhaps, largely 
from his own people: the energy of Caesar, 
the courage of Garibaldi, and the honesty 
of Marcus Aurelius. 


F. E. Bonney 
Evanston, Ill. 


> Here is one New Yorker who resents 
your flippant and derogatory comments on 
La Guardia in this week’s copy of your 
magazine. 
Rose B. Kreorr 
New York City 
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: 
[7 What a thrill! . . . seats on the fifty-yard line . . . a smart 
is new Oldsmobile to take you there in style. You'll be on hand 
; for the kick-off—trefreshed and ready for touchdowns 
i 


galore—after a comfortable, coil-cushioned Oldsmobile ride. 
It’s just the ticket for the driver, too—thanks to GM 
Hydra-Matic Drive*. There’s no clutch pushing to bother 
with—not even a clutch pedal in the car. There’s no 


gear shifting either. It’s all automatic in the forward speeds. 
















Suit by Nettie 
Rosenstein, coat 
by Esther Dorothy, 
Club Sedan by 
Oldsmobile. 











This is the plant that KOPPERS built 





Engineering 


#Construction sas 


in Volta Redonda 


T Was quite natural that Koppers Company should be commissioned to 
build a coke-oven plant in Volta Redonda, Brazil. For Koppers has 
designed and built most of the eoke-oven plants in this hemisphere. 


The great South American plant constructed for the Brazilian National 
Steel Corporation consists of 55 Koppers-Becker Underjet Ovens with 
Waste-Gas Recirculation; a complete byproduct plant, pictured above; 
3 Koppers-Kerpely Gas Producers; and a tar distillation plant. The coke- 
oven plant has the capacity to earbonize 570.000 tons of coal a year, and 
the tar plant can process 5,480,000 United States gallons of tar per year. 

Perhaps Koppers can help you perform some enginecring or construction 
job? Why not find out? Koppers Company Inc., Engineering and Con- 
struction Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 









Se a Aessidies (ainda ded ten dnd reer 


jn ony ja which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also produces 


‘ooal, It manufactures couplings, roofing, paving materials, propellers, 
hoard wood-preserving industry, There are many Koppers 
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For Your Information 


PREMIER PLETHORA: Theater- 

Movie Editor Tom Wenning, who 

' has just been reelected treasurer of 

the New York Drama Critics Cir- 

cle, and his staff wind up a rugged 

fortnight on Broadway with those 

five reviews beginning on page 86. 

They witnessed ten new plays in 

twelve days, which is plenty of 

‘ sock and a lot of buskin. Wenning 

and colleagues have tried to be objective about the whole 

batch, as well as the dozen or so movies they’ve had to 
squirm through. 


UN POLL: If you ask the man on the street about the fu- 
ture of the United Nations, his knowledge of UN procedure 
is too limited to permit an authoritative reply. A UN dele- 
gate’s answer to the same question is weighted by loyalty 
to his country and to UN. A Newsweek poll of correspond- 
ents covering the United Nations (see page 35) involves a 
group qualified by years of training and reporting of world 
affairs to give objective opinions of the United Nations’ 
future. A surprising majority of the reporters polled felt 
that U.S. policy has not strengthened the UN. Newsweek, 
therefore, felt that Warren Austin’s remarks should accom- 
pany the results of its survey. 


BOWERY BUREAU: While Newsweex’s UN staff was sur- 
veying conditions at Lake Success last week, the National 
Affairs department had Assistant Editor Leonard Schleider 
and photographer Ed Wergeles downtown checking reports 
that New York City’s famous Bowery was becoming respect- 
able. Their word-and-picture story on page 28 was the result 
of a two-day tour interviewing prominent derelicts, bar- 
tenders, hiring agents, and plain-clothes men—and riding the 
wagon to the police station to observe the day’s haul. Dis- 
guised in their joint expense account was the price of a 
plate of beans and the charge for a raffle ticket on a 1947 
car purchased from an enterprising barfly who was rather 
vague about the source of his coupons. From the unshaven 
and the unwashed, Schleider and Wergeles also received, 
for nothing, recipes for a list of before-and-after-dinner 
drinks including “White Elephant,” “Smoke,” and a “Pink 
Lady” made with canned heat. 


JUNIOR CRITICS: Illustrating a less seamy side of New 
York are the story and picture spread beginning on page 92 
describing serious activity in the Nathan Straus branch of 
the Public Library. The Education department got the idea 
for the report when it acquired several of the book reviews 
written by youngsters under the program conducted by the 
Library staff. Their appearance in Newsweek is not meant 
to cast the slightest reflection on our Books department. 


THE COVER: From childhood frocks 
to evening dresses, the clothes of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth have influenced fashion 
for British girls. This British Combine 
photo shows her in a typical off-the- 
face hat and an afternoon outfit with 
her usual V neckline. Today’s most im- 
portant fashion poser is what the prin- 
cess will wear at her wedding. Inciden- 
tally NEwswEeK’s correspondent was the first U.S. reporter 
to see the material for the gown. For a frock-by-frock 


analysis of the royal wardrobe, see Foreign Affairs. 
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CRYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED... The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine Tartrate) Crystal. It is started from seed (a piece of 
the mother crystal) and revolved continuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the size shown. . . . Thousands and thousands 
of small plates, cut from the large crystals—then gold-plated and mounted in glass bulbs—are used in filters in Long Distance circuits. 
. . . By sorting out each telephone conversation from the others, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time. 


Crystals for 


Conversations 


Many more Long Distance tele- 
phone coaxial circuits, in urgent 
demand, can be built next year be- 
cause of Bell Laboratories research 
and development on synthetic 
crystals. 

Plates of quartz are ordinarily 
used in the electric wave filters of 
these circuits. 

But the demand has increased— 
the price has gone up—there will 
not be enough natural quartz avail- 
able to build all the filters needed 
next year. The shortage is serious. 

A long time ago, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories foresaw a shortage in 


quartz; hoped to find something 
even better. They devoted years of 
study to the physics and chemistry 
of synthetic crystals. They now have 
one that can replace quartz in tele- 
phone filters. Western Electric is 
now growing these crystals in the 
factory. 


Here again Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories’ idea of making things 
better at lower cost helps to give 
you the best and most economieal 
telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Look for some hot charges about the 
lending operations of the multi-billion- 
dollar RFC agency in the heyday of Jesse 
Jones when Senator Buck’s Banking and 
Currency subcommittee launches its full- 
scale inquiry shortly. . . The Brewster 


committee hopes to make the public for- 
get about the Howard Hughes sideshow 
by calling before it several former Air 
Force officers who are reported to have 
had a financial interest in companies to 
which they gave contracts... Wateh for 
a switch in the Army’s top intelligence 
command .. . Secretary Anderson is hav- 
ing trouble keeping in good graces with 
the White House and the Luckman food 
committee mainly because he privately 
doubts that the voluntary consumer pro- 
gram can work . . . Herbert Hoover is 
telling friends that the President’s food 
program is but a drop in the bucket. 


Pauley’s Prospects 

California oilman Edwin W. Pauley is 
still the President’s first choice as Army 
Secretary if Kenneth Royall resigns, and 
intermediaries for the White House have 
been quietly sounding out key senators 
to determine whether Pauley could be 
confirmed. However, the most potent op- 
position is coming from within Truman’s 
own Cabinet, the chief opponent being 
Defense Secretary Forrestal. Army brass 
heartily dislikes Pauley being foisted in 
its midst as a special assistant and For- 
restal is said to fear any row that might 
hurt public confidence in the armed serv- 
ices. Royall, when and if he resigns, is 
expected to run for governor of North 
Carolina. 


Taft-Hartley Underground 
Congressmen, who really didn’t expect 
much of the “non-Communist” affidavit 
provision when they wrote it into the Taft- 
Hartley Act, are pleasantly surprised. 
They believe the recent NLRB interpreta- 
tion, freeing top-level AFL and CIO offi- 
cials, but still requiring local and inter- 
national officers to sign the oath, is having 
the effect of spotlighting Communists in 
organized labor. Unable to hide behind a 
mass-front opposition to the labor act, 
Communists in individual unions now must 
justify their position to the rank-and-file 
membership, or deprive those members of 
protection of the labor relations act. Many 
left-wingers, uncertain what FBI files have 
on them, are “going underground” in labor 
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organizations, rather than sign affidavits. 
Tactic most often used is to get a front- 
man to serve, while radicals retain back- 
stage control under innocuous, non-official 


titles. 


National Notes 

Security regulations are so tight around 
the headquarters of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that even the scraps of paper 


on which scientists “doodle” are carefully 


burned . . . The Administration’s No. 1 
choice to be chairman of the review board 
to hear appeals in the government's screen- 
ing of disloyal employes is 72-year-old 
Kimbrough Stone of Kansas City, who 
recently retired as presiding judge of the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals . . . Brig. 
Gen. Telford Taylor, Nuremberg war guilt 
prosecutor and former Federal Communi- 
cations Commission general counsel, is the 
likely choice to succeed Charles Denny as 
FCC chairman (see page 58) . Incidentally 
Clifford Durr probably will be the next 
member to quit the FCC. 


Truman on Moscow Blast 

Far from being embittered or even an- 
noyed by the satirical propaganda attack 
on him in the Moscow Literary Gazette, 
President Truman, on reading excerpts of 
Boris Gorbatoff’s article, seemed to get a 
kick out of it. Intimates with him at the 
time say that he laughed heartily and 
later indicated that he thought such stiff 
diplomatic protests as that lodged in Mos- 
cow by Ambassador Smith probably are 
futile. His personal opinion: simply ignore 
such baseless personal attacks. 


Marshall Plan Schedule 

Top Administration officials now be- 
lieve a final Congressional vote on the 
long-range Marshall plan cannot be taken 
before late spring or early summer. State 
Department progress in analyzing require- 
ments of the sixteen European nations is 
far behind schedule. Those closest to nego- 
tiations with technical experts from Europe 
say it will be impossil le to get any sort of 
exact breakdown on quantities and types 
of needed machinery, equipment, and 
basic raw materials before Congress con- 
venes in January. Nevertheless, State and 
the nineteen-man Harriman Committee 
are under White House orders to submit 
a preliminary report by Nov. 1. 


Trivia 

West Coast women’s wear manufacturers 
recently were baffled when orders for slack 
suits from Eastern stores dropped off for 
apparently no reason. It seems they were 
cutting the trousers, which fit their West 


Coast customers, too slim to fit Eastern 
and Midwestern women . . . Suspecting 


that the U.S. is wavering on its China 
aid policy, Chinese Ambassador Welling- 
ton Koo recently stepped up entertain- 
ment at the embassy. In three days he 
gave four lavish dinners for various officials 
... State Department aides shuddered 
when they discovered pot roast on the 
menu for a luncheon honoring a group of 
European experts, in Washington to ex- ’ 
plain their needs for Marshall-plan assist- 
ance. It was the first meatless day in the 
food drive . . . Capitol Hill punsters 
recalling Hoover's prediction about pros- 
perity have coined a phrase to apply to 


the waste-less-food campaign: “Austerity 
is just around the corner.” 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Watch for a move soon by the Soviets 
to tighten and consolidate their position 
in Czechoslovakia . . . Chile’s expulsion of 
Yugoslav Communist diplomats can be 
interpreted as a forerunner of increased 
anti-Communist action in other Latin 
American countries. You can expect sever- 
ance of Russo-Argentine diplomatic rela- 
tions before long . . . Washington experts 
tend to discount the claim the Russians 
are making unofficially that they now have 
the atom bomb. One of the best-informed 
diplomats says: “They wouldn’t talk 
about it if they did” . . . It hasn’t been 
announced, but President McCloy of the 
World Bank is in Italy conferring with 
government officials—an indication that 
the Italian financial crisis may be eased, in 
part at least, by a sizable Bank loan. 


Ethiopia and the Sudan 

Ethiopia has decided to support com- 
plete independence of the Sudan (both 
from Britain and Egypt), and probably 
will raise the issue during the present 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Emperor Haile Selassie has 
been hostile to Egypt’s demand for union 
with the Sudan. He fears Egyptian “im- 
perialism” may some day extend to the 
upper reaches of the Nile in his own terri- 
tory. Also, the emperor fears a powerful 
Moslem state in the north as a potential 
menace to Christian Ethiopia. It also 
might upset his plans for annexation of 
the former Italian colony of Eritrea. 
Eritrean Moslems already have expressed 
disapproval. 


Spur to Ruhr Miners 

The U.S. and Britain are completing 
plans to ship large quantities of luxury 
and convenience goods into the Ruhr to 
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encourage the miners there to dig more 
coal. The list of articles to be provided 
will be drawn up by a joint committee of 
management and union representatives. 
The more coal a miner digs, the more of 
these extras he will be allowed to buy. 
Among the things U.S. and British offi- 
cials expect to be on the list are liquor, 
cigarettes, candy, bacon, butter, lard, jam, 
and canned fruits. 


Less Goods to Russia 

Exporters have been quietly tipped 
that the U.S. is ready virtually to em- 
bargo all shipments to Russia and the 
Soviet satellite nations. Actually exports 
to Russia itself have almost ceased, com- 
ang down from $357,000,000 in 1946 to 
less than $10,000,000 for the first six 
months of 1947. Not only critical materials 
already subject to export licenses, but 
other manufactured geods and commodi- 
ties will be diverted from consignment to 
Communist-sphere countries. The Admin- 
istration feels free to go ahead with this 
program since the Kremlin has revived its 
Comintern in Europe. Practically all goods 
that can be spared from domestic needs 
will go to the sixteen pro-democratic na- 
tions coming under the Marshall plan 


Wedemeyer’s China Report 

General Wedemeyer’s detailed report on 
China, awaited by Kuomintang leaders as 
“the thud of the other shoe,” probably 
never will be published officially. The first 
thud came when Wedemeyer at the con- 
clusion of his survey orally blasted the 
Kuomintang for graft and for harboring 
the delusion that U.S. loans would halt 
Communism in China. Sharply resented, 
his criticism nevertheless goaded Chiang 
Kai-shek into forcing some reforms. This 
appears to have been Wedemeyer’s main 
purpose, if not his only one. Believing that 
Wedemeyer pushed Chiang as far as he 
could, Truman’s advisers see no gain from 
publishing the written details, which would 
only provide ammunition to opponents of 
a Marshall plan for China. Such an aid 
plan probably will be put forward early 
next year. 


Foreign Notes 

United Nations Assembly President 
Aranha and Secretary General Trygve Lie 
are privately urging the U.S. delegation to 
withdraw its opposition to the candidacy 
of the Ukrainian Soviet for membership in 
the Security Council . . . The prospect 
of losing the big India-Pakistan automobile 
market to the U.S. is worrying British 
auto makers . . . India plans to set up 
Calcutta as the world’s tea center. Tea 
warehouses there are being expanded by 
Indian merchants who are buying up many 
British export firms. London was the pre- 
war tea center . . . Russia is fulfilling 
the terms of its trade pact with Sweden. 
To the Swedes’ surprise, Russia this year 
actually has delivered $10,000,000 worth 
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of goods in excess of receipts from Sweden. 
Some of the excess comes from German 
factories in the Soviet Zone. 


Vv 


Exports and the Price Boom 

Truman is being told by his Council of 
Economic Advisers that the importance of 
foreign aid as an inflation stimulus has 
been exaggerated. They are convinced 
that the domestic factors of high employ- 
ment and continued high demand are be- 
hind the recent price spurts. Exports are 
a factor, they admit, and in some cate- 
gories like grains have forced up prices, 
but high wages and new plant investment 
are bigger factors. But the significant fact, 
the council believes, is that prices have 
been running counter to export trends. 
The daily index of 28 basic wholesale com- 
modities dropped from 338 in March to 
295 in May, the month that expanding 
exports reached a peacetime high. Then in 
June export volume dropped sharply and 
a prolonged decline began but in July the 
commodity index started to climb, reach- 
ing 335 last week. 


Crop-Insurance Profits 

The Federal crop-insurance program, 
which has been piling up heavy losses ever 
since it was launched ten years ago, will 
be in the black for the first time when 
premium collections and losses are balanced 
up for the current year. Only losses of 
any consequence were in flooded-out corn- 
fields. Wheat and cotton policies are ex- 
pected to show a profit. Last year heavy 
cotton losses almost put an end to the 
program but Congress finally voted to 
give it another try on a limited basis. 


Downward Strike Trends 

Congressional proponents of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are hopefully watching a 
downward trend of strikes as continuing 
evidence of effectiveness of the new labor 
law, although it has not been operating 
long enough to make any statistics con- 
clusive. Reports this month show that the 
number of workers involved in walkouts 
dropped to about 34,000—less than one- 
quarter as many as a year ago. The num- 
ber of strikes was halved to 118. 


Useless Sugar Hoarding 

Loose talk about sugar price prospects 
has started housewives on another sugar 
hoarding spree. The fact is, however, that 
there is an abundance of sugar, so much 
of it that the Commodity. Credit Corp. 
which bought the 1947 Cuban crop, has in- 
duced the Army to purchase 400,000 tons 
for shipment to occupied areas of Europe 
and Japan in an effort to hold up the price 
structure. 


Business Footnotes 

With many major cities of the nation 
facing fuel oil shortages this winter, the 
Senate Small Business Committee will ask 


the ICC to use authority still effective 
under ODT and the war powers decontrol 
act to monitor use of railroad tank cars. 
The committee claims shippers are using 
the lower-cost tank cars for short hauls, 
which could be effectively handled by 
tank trucks . . . Truman soon will desig- 
nate Capt. Granville Conway as “tanker 
coordinator” to channel seaborne petro- 
leum distribution this winter between 
U.S. and foreign needs. Conway formerly 
was War Shipping Administrator . . . High 
food prices and meatless days are booming 
the sales of macaroni manufacturers. 
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Book Notes 

Outgoing Democratic Chairman Hanne- 
gan wasn’t wholly pleased with Bronx boss 
Ed_ Flynn’s version of White House de- 
velopments in 1944 leading to F.D.R.’s 
selection of Truman as his running mate. 
After reading Flynn’s book, “You’re the 
Boss,” Hannegan told intimates that ulti- 
mately he and former Postmaster General 
Frank Walker might “fill in the gaps” 
with a more detailed account . . . Mary 
Pickford plans to write the story of her 
experiences as “America’s Sweetheart” in 
two versions, one expurgated and the other 
not. The latter isn’t to be published until 
after her death . . . A new biography of 
President Truman will be out in the spring. 
It’s being written by Frank McNaughton 
and Walter Hehmeyer, who collaborated 
on “This Man Truman” in 19465. 


Movie Lines 


Spencer Tracy is set to appear in sched- 
uled film biographies of Dostoevski and 
Van Gogh . . . For her first adult role, 
Elizabeth Taylor will play an Irish beauty 
who loves an American medical student at 
the University of Dublin. Peter Lawford 
co-stars . . . The Paris opening of Lau- 
rence Olivier’s “Henry V” touched off a 
critical storm. Some reviewers feel France 
is insulted by the Agincourt sequences, but 
others maintain it’s an old story and hard- 
ly offensive in view of subsequent battles 
France has lost . . . Danny Thomas, night- 
club comic, will play his first screen com- 
edy role in “One Touch of Venus.” 


Radio Notes 


On his new sponsored show Bet Your 
Life, Groucho Marx will play Cupid, bring- 
ing young couples together and passing out 
gifts galore . . . Singing commercial-type 
jingles about democracy and tolerance pre- 
pared by New York station WNEW now 
are being played on 500 stations through- 
out the country. WNEW shortly will have 
them translated into German and Japanese 
for use overseas . . . Despite failure to 
organize the benefit Show of the Year 
repeat programs, new plans are being 
made for radio’s biggest stars to appear 
as guests on an original series with a por- 
tion of the profits allotted to the radio 
actors’ union. 
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Why do they want to come to America? 


ILLIONS of men and women, in every 
country in Europe and Asia, would sell 
their souls for the chance to live in America. 
They have experienced workers’ governments, 
socialism, government ownership, communism, 
fascism, governments run ‘for the people”, coun- 
tries where land and wealth are confiscated and 
given to the people. They have experienced all 
these ““Utopias’”— and they are frantic to leave 
them and come to America with its profit system, 
its corporations, its opportunity for the man 
willing to work hard. 


These people aren’t schoolroom theorists; they 
know from bitter, galling experience that life, 


sain i 





liberty, enough to eat, and the right to pursue 
happiness are possible oly under the American 
method of private capital investment in the tools 
of production, which over the years steadily in- 
creases real wages—the American system where 
every man is responsible for his own welfare and 
too proud to let a government assume that re- 
sponsibility for him. 


Too much of that American system has been 
whittled away these past years. We'd better get 
it back before it’s too late, for if the American 
system is destroyed there will be no country we 
could look to with longing. “Liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” would be a mockery. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Creation of an RFC-type government corporation to 
administer the Marshall plan is under serious discussion both 
in Congress and the Administration. 


A majority of the Herter Committee, just back from a sur- 
vey of Europe. tentatively favors this kind of setup. Some 
members of the Harriman Committee. now 


formulating a 
report on European relief, also like the idea. 


> The principal argument for corporate administration 
is that it would be flexible enough to cope with the complex 
and varied problems that rehabilitation of sixteen participating 
nations will raise. 

The strongest argument against it i+ that the corporation 
would have tremendous policvmaking powers and 
might exercise them at cross purposes with the President and 
his Department of State. 


foreign 


Appointment of the Secretary of State and perhaps other 
Administration officials to the directorate of the corporation 
along with private citizens is being suggested as a way around 
this conflict. 


> The proposed corporation would have authority to 
make loans or grants to European nations. to enter into barter 
deals with them and to retain some degree of control over the 
use of goods and materials supplied by the U.S. 


An appropriation of $4,000,000.000 would give the corpor- 
ation its start. It would then issue government-guaranteed bonds 
up to about $12,000,000,000 to finance its four-year operations. 


Whether the $12,000,000.000 would be budgeted is a 
question. Herter Committee members seem to favor extra- 
budgetary relief. But Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, has proposed that the corporation’s 
bonds be included in a balanced government budget. 


> Substantial tax relief would be possible if Marshall- 
plan expenditures were not carried on the books as a budgetary 
expense. That is why some of the Herter Committee members 
favor this device. 

Congressional approval of the plan would be virtually as- 
sured by an arrangement promising tax reduction, a balanced 
budget and relief. 


Administration leaders are skeptical about the feasibility 
of tax reduction, however plausible the bookkeeping makes it, 
in the present inflationary situation. But they may accede to 
it if the Marshall plan can’t be put over any other way. 


> Some kind of income-tax reduction bill probably will 
take effect next year regardless of the final decision about 
Marshall-plan financing. Republican leaders are now confident 
they can muster the votes to override a veto. 

A community-property provision. extending the privilege 
of dividing income between husband and wife to all taxpayers, 
is counted upon to win over enough votes to override in the 
Senate. 
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> Strong public resistance to European relief is reported 
by congressmen who have canvassed their districts during the 
recess. They say the voters are blaming high cost of living 
almost entirely on heavy exports to Europe. 

This will make the going hard for the Marshall plan. par- 
ticularly in an election year. Some of its best friends in Congress 
already are worried about their own chances for reelection. 
Marshall is being urged by some of these congressmen to 
make several speeches in various parts of the country explaining 


again that European relief is necessary to the self-interest 
of the U.S. 


Russia‘’s bellicose behavior in the UN and elsewhere is 
helping break down public resistance but some congressmen 
think this is not enough in itself to assure Marshall-plan ap- 
proval by the House. 


> Initial public response to the save-food campaign is 
encouraging to Charles Luckman and his associates. In spite 
of confusion in Washington. the housewife is falling into line. 


A saving of 100.000.000 bushels of grain through the co- 
operation of farm organizations. bakers, distillers, and plain 


consumers is now considered well out of the realm of the 
visionary. 


> No extraordinary wheat-buying methods will be necee- 
sary to get the quota needed for Europe this year. The Agri- 
culture Department already has bought 256,000,000 bushels out 
of this year’s 1.400,000,000-bushel crop. 


Experts anticipate no serious meat shortage next year if 
farmers follow the Agriculture Department’s advice to market 
lighter-weight hogs. 

Bourbon will soon be harder to get in retail stores. But the 
supply of other liquors, wines, and beer will remain plentiful. 


> A new long-range farm program probably will emerge 
eventually from hearings now being conducted by the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees (see page 66). However, 
there isn’t any urgency about it now and no action is expected 
at the next session. 


Continued farm prosperity for another four years will be 
virtually guaranteed if the Marshall plan is approved by Con- 
gress. What farm leaders are worried about is a slump when 
government-financed exports are finally discontinued. 


Primary object of the legislation now considered is to write 
a new parity formula under which prices can be stabilized at 
a high level when the current abnormal demand falls off. 


> A soil-conservation program will be tied into the long- 
range general farm plan. Present all-out production is depleting 
American land at a rate alarming to experts. 


Retirement of some 180.000.000 acres of the 300.000.000 


acres now under cultivation, at least temporarily, will be 
urged by the conservationists. 


> Military planners are worried by rapid deterioration of 
the armed forces. By Christmas, it’s estimated, the Army and 
Air Force will be more than 100,000 below blueprint strength. 
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Bringing you luxuries and speed never 


possible till now... 





ALTIMATIC CABIN assures ‘living 
room” comfort. It is automatically 
altitude- conditioned from sea- 
level up to 30,000 feet. Sound- 
oroalll for superb quiet. 





DINE SUMPTUOUSLY while cruis- 
ing more than 5 miles a minute. 
Ultra modern buffet provides hot 
dishes and drinks, or crisp cold 
salads and desserts. 





LUXURY LOUNGE of the DC-6 FRESH COOL AIR, on the ground 
offers passengers extra space to or in flight, makes the DC-6 


read, play ¢ards, or rest. comfortable in all weather. 


Travel-wise people to whom time is important are 
now flying aboard the world’s fastest, most luxurious 
airliner—the great new Douglas DC-6. 


Swift passage — a few hours speed you across the 
widest oceans or continents, because you’re flying 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUG. 


DRESSING ROOMS are equipped SIMPLIFIED FLIGHT DECK — 
with lighted mirrors—every mod- all known scientific instruments 
ern convenience. and devices for aerial navigation. 


high in the upper air where the giant Douglas DC-6 
rides smoothly and speed multiplies. . 

Now the DC-6 joins the famous Douglas DC-3s 
and DC-4s in carrying over 90% of all airline pas- 
sengers throughout the world. 











Two ways to shine 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps | 





One way would be to become a fluorescent 
lamp expert, and spend a lifetime on research 
in this fascinating field. See that pile of glowing 
powder in the picture? That’s a mass of fluores- 
cent crystals, called a phosphor. It’s the coating 
of phosphors inside a fluorescent tube that trans- 
forms invisible ultraviolet rays into soft, cool 
fluorescent light. To find the best phosphors for 
the purpose, General Electric research scientists 
examined nearly 60,000 mineral samples. This 
is typical of what G-E had to do to produce the 
first successful fluorescent lamps. But it’s ever 
so much easier for you to recognize fluorescent 
quality. All you really need to dois... 


G-E LAMPS © 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 
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Insist on the @ monogram when- 
ever you buy fluorescent lamps for home or 
business use. It’s a reliable guide to lamp 
value, because no effort has been spared .at 
General Electric to give you more and more 
light for your money. *And G-E Lamp re- 
search works constantly to make General | 

Electric lamps even better and to make them | | 
Stay Brighter Longer. 
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Cloak, Dagger, and Comintern 


At first, the reporter who answered the 
city-desk phone at The Daily Worker 
wouldn’t believe it: “Huh? No, I haven’t 
seen the story; our news ticker isn’t work- 
ing. But it certainly sounds phony.” Only 
when he was assured that Tass, the official 
Russian news agency, had confirmed it did 
his skepticism melt: “Oh, really? Tass? 
I'll have to get my ticker fixed right 
away.” 

Like most American Communists The 
Daily Worker reporter obviously hadn’t 
known about Joseph Stalin’s plan to re- 
vive the Comintern until the news came 
over the wires from Paris, Warsaw, and 
Moscow (Newsweek, Oct. 13). 

What became clear last week, however, 
was that leaders of the Communist party, 


unknown destination. Other embassies had 
reported the departure of Communist 
leaders from France, Italy, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. Adding this informa- 
tion to what it already knew of Russian 
foreign policy, the department had drawn 
the inevitable conclusion. 

However, the American intelligence set- 
up had been less than omniscient. It had 
been unable to discover one ironic fact 
until it read the news in Pravda: the 
Communists had picked an old Nazi hang- 
out from which to launch their new drive 
against the democracies—the sumptuous 
medieval hunting lodge at Myslachowice, 
near Cracow, Poland, formerly occupied 
by Hermann Goring. 


J 


and of the Marshall plan. The conference 
at Myslachowice had changed nothing. 

As soon as the news was out the State 
Department called together its experts on 
Russia to decide how best to answer the 
Comintern’s brassy attack on “Anglo- 
American imperialism.” Privately, the con- 
sensus was that any long-winded refuta- 
tion of the Comintern’s special charges 
would merely serve to muddle an issue 
which the department felt was clear and 
obvious: economic recovery vs. economic 
chaos. The experts felt they could now 
charge Russia by name, which they pre- 
viously had avoided, with attempting to 
create economic chaos, for the Politburo 
admittedly had sponsored the conference. 
And they decided also to phrase the an- 
swer so that it would point up for Ameri- 
cans the necessity for helping Europe. 

Not until three days later was the state- 
ment ready. Then, on Wednesday, Oct. 8, 
Acting Secretary Robert A. Lovett made it 
public. He castigated the Communists for 
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U.S. A., were by no means taken unaware. 
Actually, they had long ago been informed 
of Stalin’s plan. As far back as early 
summer, William Z. Foster, the frail, aging 
chairman of the party, had discussed it 
with his comrades on the European Con- 
tinent. 

Destination Unknown: Nor had the 
State Department been in the dark. Pri- 
vately, it admitted last week that it had 
learned of the conference to revive the 
Comintern even before it opened. Although 
the Russian Government customarily 
shrouds the comings and goings of Polit- 
buro men in military secrecy, the United 
States Embassy in Moscow had somehow 
heard about the departure of Andrei A. 
Zhdanoff and Georgi M. Malenkoff for an 
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Reply to the Reds 


What made the Comintern’s rebirth 
such sensational news was that it was an 
open declaration of ideological war. But as 
everyone reahzed, the war already had 
been raging for months. The revival of the 
Comintern represented no fundamental 
change in Russian foreign policy; in fact, 
as State Department officials were quick to 
point out, the Comintern had never really 
been dead. Consequently, they saw no 
reason to get excited about it now. It cer- 
tainly wouldn’t necessitate any change in 
American foreign policy—which had long 
since been revamped to counter the Com- 
munist drive for world revolution. That 
was the meaning of the Truman Doctrine 


, N. ¥. World-Telegram; Williams, Detroit Free Press; Packer, N. Y. Daily Mirror 


carrying “to new lengths the distortions of 
United States policy.” The United States, 
he declared, wanted only to insure peace 
by helping Europe to revive economically. 

The next day, President Truman re- 
affirmed what the Acting Secretary of 
State had said—that America sought 
peace, not land. Like the State Depart- 
ment, the President did not believe the 
revival of the Comintern had basically 
changed the situation in Europe. It did 
not make aid to Europe any more urgent 
than it was before, he asserted, since the 
need already had been as urgent as could 
be. 

In one respect, the Administration was 
not displeased by the revival of the Com- 
intern. It dramatized the Communist 
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threat far more effectively than either Mr. 
Truman or the State Department had yet 
been able to, and ‘thereby would help to 
put the Marshall plan through Congress. 
The Administration was certain that, faced 
with the admitted Comintern offensive 
against the United States, Congress would 
brush aside such reservations about help- 
ing Europe economically as the special 
House Committee on Foreign Aid, headed 
by Rep. Christian A. Herter of Massa- 
chusetts, had expressed when they arrived 
in New York from Europe on Thursday. 

The alternative, clearly, was to stand 
by idly while the Russians took over the 
entire European Continent in the name of 
Communism. 


By the Left Flank 


Although the Communist party, U.S.A., 
was not represented at Myslachowice, its 
absence from the Comintern conference 
was strategic rather than ideological. Since 
it is relatively insignificant as compared, 
for example, with the French Communist 
party, its participation wouldn’t have 
strengthened the revived Comintern and 
would only have made the work of the 
Communists here more difficult. It might, 
in addition, have led to international com- 
plications. The State Department had offi- 
cially protested the attendance of Ameri- 
can Communists at meetings of the old 
Comintern. 

Moreover, whether in the Comintern or 
not, American Communist leaders were 
certain to follow the Comintern line. They 
did not even meet to discuss it when the 
official word came. The only problem it 
raised was the inevitable Communist di- 
lemma: how to camouflage the fact that 
American Communist propaganda was an 





instrument of Russian foreign policy. On 
Tuesday, Oct. 7, The Daily Worker’ at- 
tempted to resolve this dilemma by char- 
acterizing the Comintern as “anti-Wall 
Street, not anti-U.S.” Americans should 
applaud the revival of the Comintern, The 
Worker declared, because it was part of 
the fight against monopoly, high prices, 
and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Henry on Hate: Henry A. Wallace 
didn’t need such assurances. Speaking be- 
fore the Communist-infiltrated Progressive 
Citizens of America in New Haven, he 
said he was alarmed, but not about the 
Comintern. What frightened him was the 
unmistakable trend he thought he saw 
toward Fascism in the United States. 

The cause, Wallace declared, was fear 
and hatred. The fear and hatred of the 
United States Government toward Russia, 
which the Russians reciprocated, had 
poisoned the nation’s being and were 
threatening its. “most sacred freedoms.” 
Already, Wallace asserted, “millions of 
people are afraid to speak their minds 
even in private . .. The whole atmosphere 
is dangerously like that of Germany in 
1932.” 

Other liberals did not find it quite so 
easy to brush the Comintern aside, The 
anti-Communist Americans for Democratic 
Action bought a full-page ad in Wallace’s 
New Republic to declare: “Once again, the 
lines are clearly drawn . . . The Commu- 
nist declaration is . . . a challenge to every 
progressive. It is a challenge to Henry 
A. Wallace, to open-minded members of 
PCA, and to every American liberal to 
speak out on this vital issue. We can refuse 
to face stark reality or we can stand with 
the genuine democrats of Europe and 
shoulder the responsibilities that fulfill- 
ment of the Marshall plan imposes.” 


Acme 


Meatless Tuesday: Charles Luckman’s lunch is a cheese sandwich and milk 
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Polling the Disillusioned 


Even as Japanese bombs were falling 
on Pearl Harbor in 1941, a hypercynical 
American newspaperman declared: “Well, 
the era of postwar disillusionment has be- 
gun.” Last week the Gallup poll showed 
how right he was: 24 per cent of the 
American people today think the United 
States made a mistake in entering the sec- 
ond world war, while an additional 10 per 
cent have no opinion. The figures showed 
a sharp upturn since April 1946, when they 
were 15 and 8 per cent respectively. Amer- 
ican disillusionment, however, is still far 
below the 1937 peak, when seven-tenths of 
those polled felt that entry into the first 
world war was a mistake. 


FOOD: 


Full of Beans 


A people who had survived the OPA, 
Mairzy Doats, and the New Look swal- 
lowed President Truman’s food-conserva- 
tion program with hardly a gulp last week. 
As usual, there were dissenters, and many 
restaurant owners complained the _pro- 
gram had been announced so suddenly 
they hadn’t been able to change menus. 

On the first meatless Tuesday, Oct. 7, a 
woman in Fort Worth, Texas, announced: 
“When I am hungry for meat I will eat it 
regardless of the day.” But a Detroit 
housewife said: “I think the idea is won- 
derful,” and the Army ordered one meat- 
less day and one eggless day each week in 
all its messes. Chairman Charles Luckman 
of the Citizens Food Committee lunched 
on a cheese sandwich. A Tampa, Fla., 
café owner suggested a “Truman-burger”: 
mashed beans, spread with barbecue sauce 
and served with a bun. In Boston, the So- 
ciety of Amateur Chefs envisioned a bright 
future for a local institution, the baked 
bean. An Adrian, Mich., butcher was co- 
operative, to a point. “No Democrat,” he 
said, “is going to tell me when I can’t eat 
meat. I'll go without meat on Wednesday, 
but not on Tuesday.” 

On Thursday, Oct. 9, the first eggless- 
poultryless day, the White House set an 
example by featuring cheese soufflé for 
luncheon. The Citizens Food Committee 
urged housewives to try a “sausage sweet- 
potato scallop.” The Springfield, Mass., 
Council of Churches urged “liquorless 
days” as a next step. In Passaic, N.J., a 
man walked into the Royal Restaurant 
and proffered two raw eggs to the chef; he 
wanted them boiled. Indignantly, the chef 
refused. The man explained that his 
chickens hadn’t known it was Thursday. A 
sympathetic waitress boiled the eggs. 

To Luckman, who believed publicity 
would be his handiest weapon in the save- 
food campaign, the week-old campaign was 
“off to a first-rate start.” He counted these 
notable gains: 
> The distilling industry agreed to take a 
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liquor and industrial-alcohol holiday of at 
least 60 days. 

>The baking industry agreed to deliver 
only the number of loaves of bread retailers 
expected to sell. 

> President Truman reemphasized the im- 
portance of meatless and eggless days, 
after Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson had said they were of “little 
importance.” 

> When Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, Massa- 
chusetts Republican, demanded that the 
government release its stocks of surplus 
eggs, the Agriculture Department said all 
of its 1,600,000,000 eggs were frozen or 
powdered, and were not surplus. 

The week brought one major setback for 
Luckman. Although the Agriculture De- 
partment said the 1947 corn outlook was 
improved by 54,761,000 bushels, the gain 
was canceled out by the extra 41,000,000 
bushels of last year’s crops already used 
for livestock feed. The supply of grain for 


export to Europe was still low. 


RENT: 


Creedon vs. Wyatt 


That Frank Creedon, the construction 
engineer who helped build the atom-bomb 
plant at Oak Ridge, wanted to liberalize 
rent controls as fast as possible was well 
known when he replaced Wilson W. Wyatt 
as Housing Expediter in December 1946. 
What couldn’t be forecast was that last 
week in OKing the first across-the-board 
rent hike under the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, he would up rents in Louis- 
ville, of which Wyatt was mayor from 
1941 to 1945. 

Creedon approved a 5 per cent increase 
for the 79,000 rent-payers of Jefferson 
County, Ky., under the new law’s clause 
which permits local boards to recommend 
such action. In this case, the recommenda- 
tion came from a five-man board, com- 
posed of two real-estate agents, two real- 
estate lawyers, and one banker, which 
held no public hearings. As 15,700,000 
American families still living under rent 
control* wondered whether the Louisville 
case would set a national pattern and got 
the scant reassurance from Creedon’s of- 
fice that each local case would be judged 
on its own merits, the shrillest protests 
came from the New Dealish Americans for 
Democratic Action—whose chairman is 


Wilson W. Wyatt. 


LOYALTY: 


State Secret 


Since December, the State Department 
has fired ten employes suspected of unre- 
liability and permitted three others to re- 
sign “without prejudice.” They were not 





*Only 1,288,258 of them, or 8.2 per cent, have 
to the “voluntary” 15 per cent rent in- 
creases in return for extended leases. 
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Jack Teehan 


A Boy’s Best Friend: Relieved though frightened, 3-year-old 
Louis Dunton stares at Queenie, the flop-eared bloodhound which 
found him unharmed in dense woods near Fitzwilliam, N.H. He 
had been lost for eight hours, wandering 2 miles from his home. 


told of the charges against them, nor were 
they faced with their accusers. Last week, 
the department explained why: “A vital 
target for persons engaged in espionage or 
subversion,” it couldn’t take any chances. 
It would have to fire any employe of doubt- 
ful loyalty and character, even if that 
meant denying him rights which other 
government workers had and even if the 
evidence was inconclusive. The depart- 
ment had no intention of making things 
easy for the Russians by letting Commu- 
nists with nimble fingers or drunkards with 
loose tongues have access to its files. 


LABOR: 


John L. Does It Again 


Under the faded brown canopy which 
roofs the main hall of the civic auditorium 
in San Francisco, the AFL leaders, in their 
66th convention, last week stormed at 
John L. Lewis. “Uncle Dan” Tobin, boss 
of the powerful teamsters’ union, blustered 
that he wouldn’t stand for Lewis’s obstruc- 
tionism; he’d quit the AFL first. Others 
speculated on how they could safely clip 
the mine leader’s wings. As imperturable 
as ever, the 67-year-old Lewis merely 
raised his bushy eyebrows quizzically. 

It was Lewis and William L. Hutcheson 
of the carpenters’ union against the rest 


of the federation, and Lewis had been 


forced to buy “Big Bill’s” support with 
promises to back him in his fight with the 
stage hands’ union over who should con- 
trol Hollywood movie-set workers. Yet 
the mine boss had the AFL exactly where 
he wanted it. Under the interpretation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act issued by Robert N. 
Denham, general counsel of the NLRB, 
top AFL and CIO officials, as well as in- 
ternational and local officers, were re- 
quired to sign an affidavit denying Com- 
munist affiliations. With one exception, 
every member of the AFL executive council 
had agreed. The holdout was John L. 
Lewis. The result: all 7,500,000 AFL dues- 
payers were deprived of NLRB protection. 
Anything but a Communist, Lewis never- 
theless believed the AFL could fight the 
Taft-Hartley Act most effectively by 
refusing to operate under it. The rest of 
the AFL leaders although they also op- 
posed the act, dissented, for they wanted 
NLRB’s help in collective bargaining. The 
positions were irreconcilable. 

Just as the issue appeared likely to split 
the convention wide open, and the AFL 
with it, the NLRB intervened. By a vote 
of 4 to 1, it overruled Denham, holding 
that non-Communist affidavits by leaders 
of each individual union would be suffi- 
cient to qualify it for NLRB certification. 

The decision freed the entire AFL to use 
the NLRB with only two exceptions: (1) 
the 300,000 members of the Federal 
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unions—those under direct control of the 
executive council—and (2) Lewis’s own 
mine workers. Strong enough to get along 
without the NLRB, the mine workers 
didn’t care. What counted, they crowed, 
was that John L. had “done it again.” 


CRIME: 


To the Touhys 


FBI agents put an end to the “Terrible” 
Touhy gang in 1942, but they didn’t solve 
the question of where the hoodlums’ money 
came from. A Chicago currency exchange 
believed the $13,605 found on the gangsters 
when they were captured was loot from a 
recent holdup. The Touhy gang claimed 
the money was their own. 

Last week, after long and costly litiga- 
tion, the United States District Court in 
Chicago awarded $4,226 to Touhy and four 
members of his mob in settlement of their 
claim. Crime still didn’t pay, however. 
Two of the gangsters were dead; three 
were in prison. Roger (Terrible) Touhy 
himself would be forced to spend his $704 
share slowly. His current prison term: 298 
years. 


NEW YORK: 


Bowery Bum’s Rush 


The Bowery, the Bowery, 
I'll never go there any more .. 
The way things were going along the old 
street in Manhattan last week, soon no 
one would go there any more—that is, no 
one except the shopkeepers and the fam- 


ilies who lived in the run-down tenements. 
After more than a century of disrepute, 
the street whose name had become syn- 
onymous with human frailty was going 
straight, as straight, its community lead- 
ers hoped, as the El which roared over- 
head on iron stilts, headed for the plushier 
neighborhoods uptown. 

The Bowery had always been home and 
mother to men short on funds, family, and 
future, but long on thirst. In its dingy 
hotels, scarred barrooms, and alleyways, a 
man without hope could find companion- 
ship and solace. For a panhandler whose 
day’s take had been lean, the Bowery even 
mixed its own cocktails: the “Pink Lady” 
(canned heat strained through a rag or a 
loaf of bread to filter out “impurities”) or 
the “White Elephant” (bay rum mixed 
with wine). For an even quicker pick-me- 
up and lay-me-down, there was “smoke” 
(wood alcohol), or “goof. balls” (barbi- 
turate knockout drops) . 

They Do Such Things: In 35-cent-a- 
night cots of a Bowery flophouse, a man 


could forget. Daytimes, barber “colleges” - 


offered shaves or haircuts for 20 cents; a 
two-course dinner and coffee cost 30 cents. 
On a windy, cold evening, there were al- 
ways the missions where, for a show of 
repentance, hot soup and a night’s lodging 
were offered. There was even work, along 
the Bowery. Railroads maintained offices 
to hire “gandy dancers,” or track laborers, 
and restaurants sought dishwashers and 
bus boys. In the summer, most of the 
Bowery’s population floated off to work. 
but winter brought them back again. 
Like any thriving neighborhood, the 
Bowery had a shopping district—a side- 
walk exchange near Chinatown sometimes 


called “Thieves’ Market” where shoes 
might be swapped for a sweater or a weak- 
eyed patron might choose a pair of eye- 
glasses out of several rescued from an 
ashcan. A man could also sell blood to 
hospital blood banks, once every eight 
weeks, $5 per pint. The Bowery had its 
own legends, too. One was of a giant bum 
named Mose, who wore a keg of beer and 
a butcher’s cleaver in his belt and hoisted 
streetcars to his shoulders for exercise. An- 
other was that many disbarred lawyers, 
disgraced doctors, and disinherited scions 
of famed families clogged its sidewalks 
and shivered in its doorways. More solid 
than a legend, a Bowery saloonkeeper, 
Steve Brodie, jumped off Brooklyn Bridge 
to everlasting fame. 

The Bowery was also long on history. 
When New York was the Dutch colony of 
New Amsterdam, the street had been a 
cowpath leading to the “Bouwerij,” the 
farm of Peter Stuyvesant, the peg-legged 
director-general of New Netherland. Be- 
fore and after the Civil War, it was the 
city’s theatrical district, where the first 
blackface minstrel troupe performed and 
the first stage version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” played. From its stages, in later 
years, Eddie Cantor, Weber and Fields, 
and George M. Cohan went forth to 
greater things. 

And Say Such Things: Last week, a 
new era was coming to the Bowery, under 
police escort. After three months, a clean- 
up of the Bowery’s more prominent dere- 
licts was having its effect. Plagued by po- 
lice roundups several times daily, Bowery 
habitués looked more peaked than ever. 


Since midsummer, 4,738 derelicts had been - 


arrested. Some had gone to prison, some 
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Bowery cleanup: It’s getting so bad a man can’t sleep on the sidewalk any more without a detective waking him... 
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to alcoholic and psychiatric wards. Al- 
though most had returned to the street, 
police hoped the constant watching might 
drive them elsewhere. “I feel there’s a lot 
of manpower going to waste in the Bow- 


ery,” said Police Inspector Frank Fristen-.- 


sky, “and there’s a lot of material there 
that could be used if we gave them a 
push.” 

The spearhead of the drive was the East 
Side Chamber of Commerce. “These dis- 
graceful conditions are not tolerated on 
Fifth Avenue or Park Avenue,” declared 
Wilfred B. Kirk, chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Bowery improvement committee. 
“Yet: people who work and live down here 
are respectable citizens who pay the same 
taxes as everyone else.” His proposal: a 
farm for alcoholics in upstate New York. 
A shopkeeper complained: “My women 
customers are scared away when they see 
a filthy old man lying in front of the door.” 

To Bowery barflies, what was happening 
was cause for alarm. “We don’t bother 
anybody,” said one. “Why don’t they go 
after the big crooks on Park Avenue?” A 
railroad hiring agent defended his man- 
power pool. “People on the Bowery,” he 
said, “take care of their own.” In the 
Arcade Bar, 317 Bowery, some steady cus- 
tomers had written essays for cash prizes 
on “How and Why I Came to the Bow- 
ery.” “In the Bowery,” wrote the $25 
first-prize winner, “one does find some- 
thing that is terribly lacking in the rest of 
New York—friendship.” The $20 second- 
prize winner: “I hit New York with 
dreams. Then I hit the booze.” One $5 
winner wrote: “I located my level.” An- 
other: “I came to see the sights. Now I am 
one of them.” 


... taking his bottle as evidence, putting him in a patrol wagon, and hauling him and his buddies off to court 
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SERVICES: 


Home Is the Sailor 


In June 1940, Erwin Schieldge, a soph- 
omore in Franklin High School, Los An- 
geles, enlisted in the Navy. As a gunner’s 
mate, the mail carrier’s son saw action at 
Pearl Harbor, Midway, Guadalcanal, and 
in raids on the Gilbert and Marshall« 
Islands. In 1943, he was aboard the 
cruiser Chicago when she was sunk by 
Japanese planes and submarines. Erwin 
jumped into the sea without a life jacket. 
He drifted aboard a raft all night and was 
rescued the following morning. 

Early in December 1943, a telegram 
came to the Schieldge’s white frame house 
in the Highland Park section of Los An- 
geles. “My personal condolences on the 
death of your son,” it read. It was signed 
by Frank Knox, then Secretary of the 
Navy. Later, the family learned that 21- 
year-old Erwin had died of wounds re- 
ceived aboard the cruiser Mobile on Dec. 
5. Though they never learned the details, 
they presumed it was during the battle 
of Tarawa. Erwin was buried in Red Hill 
cemetery, Hawaii. 

Erwin’s story was typical of American 
war heroes. 

Last week, on Friday, Oct. 10, Erwin 
Schieldge and 3,027 of his comrades came 
home—the first American war dead from 
overseas tobe returned. At noon, as storm 
clouds gathered west of the Golden Gate, 
the gray and white Army transport Honda 
Knot sailed into San Francisco. Overhead, 
planes dipped in salute; on. the shore, can- 
non boomed 21 times, church bells tolled, 
and bands played. 
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The sun broke through as the Honda 
Knot docked at a port of embarkation 
pier which bore the weathered sign: “Wel- 
come Home. Well Done.” At Marina Park, 
where 5,000 persons assembled, civil and 
military dignitaries spoke, troops fired vol- 
leys into the air, and a bugler blew taps. 
Saturday, six flag-draped caskets lay in 
state in the rotunda of San Francisco 
City Hall. 

This week, like the families of many 
other American war dead, Raymond 
Schieldge, 48, and his wife, Sophie, 
planned to attend simple Navy services at 
their son’s reburial. His grave in the 
Golden Gate National Cemetery in San 
Bruno was next to that of Lt. Joseph Bur- 
ton, their daughter’s husband, who was 
killed in a B-24 crash in Chesapeake Bay 
in 1945. 


POLITICS: 


Taft-Stassen Duet 


The place was Boise, Idaho. The date 
was Sept. 30. The question was incisive: 
Was Sen. Robert A. Taft teaming up with 
ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen to “slit Dewey’s 
throat”? “The answer is no,” Taft replied. 

What had sharpened the questioning 
reporter’s knife was that Taft and Stassen 
had both agreed to address an Iowa Re- 
publican lunchec in Des Moines on Oct. 
8, even though « «ch knew the other would 
be present. On top of this, the Ohio Feder- 
ation of Republican Women’s Clubs, with 
Taft’s approval, had invited Stassen to 
share the stage with him in Columbus on 
Oct. 16. 

Also bringing Stassen and Taft together 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
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were: (1) their joint interest, as the two 
most outspoken GOP Presidential possi- 
bilities, in smoking out the close-lipped 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey; (2) their mutual 
courting of Gov. Earl Warren, playing on 
the Californian’s supposed antipathy to 
Dewey; (3) their increasing friendship, 
which began when Stassen acquitted him- 
self well in answer to Taft’s pointed ques- 
tioning before the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee last winter, and which continued when 
Taft invited Stassen to the capitol on his 
way to and from Europe; (4) Stassen’s 
natural desire to become with Taft’s forces 
“the second choice for the top spot—not 
the first choice for the second spot.” 

Most of the Gang: Last week the 
Stassen-Taft duo put on their joint Des 
Moines show. As they entered the dining 
room, an AFL band struck up “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here.” This was an over- 
statement. Dewey, for one, wasn’t there. 
The band next played “Minnesota, Hats 
Off to Thee” as Stassen tried to sing above 
the brass. The band’s majority followed 
with “Beautiful Ohio,” although a minority 
sounded as if it were floating along some 
other river and Taft wisely didn’t try to 
harmonize with that medley. 

So as not to favor either man, Vincent 
Starzinger, luncheon chairman and Taft’s 
college chum from Harvard, pulled out a 
quarter, had both speakers inspect it, and 
called on Justice Norman R. Hays of the 
Iowa Supreme Court to officiate with 
judicial impartiality. The judge, another 
Harvard man, flipped the coin. “Tails” it 
was. That gave Taft first crack at the 900- 
man audience. 

Surprisingly, it was Taft who got more 
laughs with his funny stories while Stassen 
got more applause with his convenient cli- 


maxes. Gaston Taft declared that he and. 


Stassen “have differed on many issues but 
not on fundamental principles.” Alphonse 
Stassen, while asserting his own liberalism, 
applauded Taft’s integrity, sincerity, and 
ability.” 

To cap the affair, the pair stood side by 
side for an hour, shaking hands with GOP 
well-wishers. They could hardly have been 
chummier, even if they didn’t literally slit 
Dewey’s throat. 


GOP Maneuverings 


Other GOP notes last week: 
> Gov. Thomas FE. Dewey, in what was 
touted as a “political” broadcast from 
the Cornell University campus, declared 
that America’s willingness “to do our 
~ honest share to feed hungry peoples over- 
seas” must take second place to “a prior 
and a binding obligation to see that no 
American is poorly fed as a bitter result 
of thoughtless or badly planned generosity 
on our part.” 
> Draft Eisenhower for President League 
officials revealed they: (1) would enter 
the general’s name in the New York, Wis- 
consin and ether primaries; (2) had char- 
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tered branches in eighteen states; (3) 
hoped to “pull another Willkie stunt”; 
(4) openly welcomed Willkieite inter- 
nationalist support. The league’s acting 
president is Maurice Mumford, an out- 
spoken, go-getting Washingtonian who in 
1939 established the United States Supply 
Co. with $15 in his pocket and today is 





international 


MacArthur: Is he available? 


worth half a million. Its national chairman 
is Henry D. Spalding, Mumford’s | in- 
tense, 32-year-old export sales manager, 
who was an obscure Willkie booster in 
1940. Their rallying cry: “I Like Ike.” 
> MacArthur for President partisans in 
Chicago touched off a nationwide boom 
under the leadership of Lansing Hoyt, 
conservative Republican who chairmanned 
Wisconsin’s America First Committee in 
1941. Their sudden activity was prompted 
by private whispers of “documentary evi- 
dence over MacArthur’s signature” that he 
would accept the GOP nomination despite 
his 67 years. They planned to set up their 
headquarters in Milwaukee, the Arkansas- 
born general’s adopted home. Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, The Chicago Tribune’s 
publisher, will sound out the general in 
Japan late this month. 


Detroit Underdog 


Being the underdog was nothing new for 
the dog-fancying mayor of Detroit, Ed- 
ward J. Jeffries. Seeking his third and 
fourth two-year terms in 1943 and 1945, 
he ran a poor second in his city’s non- 
partisan primary for mayor, only to tri- 
umph on Election Day. Last week, seek- 
ing a fifth term, the 47-year-old lawyer 
again ran second. He trailed by 16,500 
votes—even though, for a change, he cam- 
paigned openly as a Republican and had 
the CIO’s passive support besides. 

His opponent on Nov. 4 will be Eugene I. 
Van Antwerp, an AFL-endorsed Democrat 
and a 235-pound civil engineer, who at 58 
had been eleven times a father and 21 
times a grandfather. Since Jeffries and Van 
Antwerp both got their political start on 
the Detroit Common Council sixteen years 
ago, the mayor predicted “a good knock- 
down, drag-out family fight.” 


Norwalk’s Citizen Fixit 


Irving C. Freese is a slight, nervous man 
of 44, with thick, graying hair and a 
strange fixation. For no other reason ex- 
cept that he lives there, he thinks how 
Norwalk, Conn., is run is his business. The 
boys in the back room, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, have always considered 
Freese something of a card, but he has 
been a nuisance, too. Ever since he came 
to Norwalk some twenty years ago from 
New Jersey, the former YMCA business 
secretary has been turning up before the 
City Council and the various city boards 
to complain about graft and inefficiency, 
citing names, dates, facts, and figures. 

The routine is always the same. Freese 
asks for the floor. Whoever is ¢hairman 
smiles indulgently and tells him it’s his. 
Then, while everyone titters, Freese reads 
off a list of license-plate numbers of cars 
parked day after day in the business dis- 
trict in violation of the law. When Freese 
has finished, everyone laughs and forgets 
about it. The next day, Freese is back 
with other complaints—the city’s honor 
roll is disgraceful, with names missing or 
out of place; homes are overassessed; 
streets, in disrepair. 

Socialist Six: About fifteen years ago, 
Freese despaired of ever getting the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties to listen 
seriously to him. With six of hiz friends, he 
formed a Norwalk Socialist Club at his 
small, white-frame home. Then he started 
running for office. 

In 1933, he ran for city treasurer and 
piled up exactly 56 votes. This didn’t faze 
him. He kept on running for office—any 
office, whether city or state. He ran for 
mayor alone four times, polling 668 votes 
in 1939, 317 in 1941, 237 in 1943, and 510 
in 1945. Meanwhile, his Socialist party was 
making equally infinitesimal progress: 
it still had less than 100 members. 

Even that failed to discourage Freese; 
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The Freeses: Norwalk is his business 


he took as his inspiration Jaspar (the 
Great) McLevy, his wife’s uncle and a 
Socialist, too, who became mayor of 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1933 after being de- 
feated eight times for that office. McLevy 
has been mayor ever since. Moreover, the 
voters of Norwalk were getting to know 
Freese and to respect him, even if they 
didn’t quite believe all he said about the 
old-line party machines. 

Last year, they began to wonder. The 
city’s teachers went on strike; the police, 
thoroughly disgruntled, talked of striking, 
too. The city’s debt reached $3,000,000. 
There was a welfare scandal, which re- 
vealed, among other things, a man on the 
relief rolls who made $100 a week. 

Surprise, Surprise: The city became 
so thoroughly aroused that when Freese 
again announced his candidacy for mayor, 
even the politicians conceded he might run 
up quite a vote—perhaps as much as 3,200. 
They weren’t especially disturbed, how- 
ever; he would need between 6,000 and 
8,000 to win. 

As usual, Freese disagreed. He was so 
sure that politicians didn’t know what they 
were talking about that he gave. up his 
thriving photographic business to cam- 
paign full time. He opened up headquarters 
in the barbershop of a friend, Ben Ma- 
rusco. Headquarters was a desk with two 
phones. In shirt sleeves, Freese stumped 
from door to door. He asked only for $1 
contributions to his campaign and refused 
anything more than $20. He declared his 
major concern was economy, lower taxes, 
and “a good sound business administra- 
tion.” Socialism? Yes, he favored it, but 
“the only way that socialism is to grow is 
by people desiring it, not by forcing it on 
them.” 

Last week, Norwalk voted. Freese’s 
twenty years of being rebuffed at City 
Council meetings were over. Not only was 
he elected; he also swept almost his entire 
ticket into office, including eleven of the 
twelve Socialist party candidates for the 
council. 
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The Advice of Jimmy Byrnes 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE courses of action recommended 

by James F. Byrnes in “Speaking 
Frankly” (see pages 60 and 101) may 
surprise some who know him as well as 
many who don’t. He would make peace 
with Germany promptly, even if the 
Russians won’t—not a separate peace 
but one agreed to by at least two-thirds 
of the nations which were at 
war with Germany. Others 
have arrived at a similar con- 
clusion. Usually they imply, 
if they do not say, that Rus- 
sian control of Eastern Ger- 
many as well as of the rest of 
Eastern Europe must be ac- 
cepted, at least for some time 
to come. 

Not Mr. Byrnes, however. 
He holds that Russian occu- 
pation of Eastern Germany after an 
overwhelming majority of the Allied 
nations had made peace with Germany 
would “constitute a threat to the peace 
of the world.” He would then ask the 
UN Security Council to direct the Rus- 
sians to withdraw. He would not be de- 
terred by a Russian veto from mobilizing 
the non-Soviet world, through the UN, 
to compel the Russians to withdraw. 


izes that it would be unwise to start 
on this course unless we were ready to 
carry through. He doubts that the Rus- 
sians would make us “take measures of 
last resort,” but, he declares, we “must 
be clear in our own minds and must 
make it clear to all that we are willing 
to adopt these measures of last resort 
if, for the peace of the world, we are 
forced to do so.” 

Mr. Byrnes recommends a similar 
course with regard to Austria and the 
prompt execution of a treaty with 
Japan. 

Thus he would not only “contain” 
Soviet-Communist expansion but roll it 
back. How far back, he does not say. 
He implies all the way to the Soviet 
borders in Europe. 

As to Hungary he is explicit. He sug- 
gests that the Security Council be re- 
quested immediately to investigate the 
suppression of the legally elected gov- 
ernment of Hungary. He leaves no 
doubt that he regards the Soviet-manip- 
ulated Communist coup as an act of 
aggression. 

Two years ago Jimmy Byrnes would 


T- former Secretary of State real- 





have ridiculed a forecast that he would 
ever reach such conclusions. He was 
not naive. On the contrary, he was wise 


in the ways of men, a politician of con-, 


summate skill, a public servant of de- 
cidedly superior ability and unparalleled 
variety of experience. Although his di- 
rect experience in international affairs 
had been limited, he was not 
a stranger to the field. For 
years he had handled naval 
appropriations in the Senate, 
he had been a member of the 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, he had been privy to 
most of the secrets of the 
war, and he had attended 
the Yalta conference as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s special adviser. 
With a warm personality, he 
carried a shrewd head. He was both a 
nimble dialectician and a _ seasoned 
horse trader. In the art of reconciling 
conflicting viewpoints he had no peer 
in Washington. 

Mr. Byrnes knew when he became 
Secretary of State that the Russians 
were hard bargainers. He knew also 
that they had welshed on some solemn 
agreements. But he clung to the belief 
that they really wanted peace and could 
be negotiated into bargains which they 
would keep. Until February 1946 he 
was under fire behind the scenes for 
yielding too much to the Russians. To 
obtain the satellite peace treaties, he 
made, with the approval of Senators 
Vandenberg and Connally, further con- 
cessions. 

Gradually he was driven to the con- 
clusion that the Russians do not want 
to make peace. Yet he believes that 
they do not want armed conflict, and 
that they will retreat when confronted 
with superior force. He would not only 
check them now but push them back 
to where they belong, at or near the 
Soviet borders. In that he sees the best, 
if not the only, hope of peace. 


HIs book reveals how Jimmy Byrnes, 

the stubborn, resourceful, and opti- 
mistic negotiator, was pushed to such a 
verdict. He offers his counsel, not with 
acrimony or in despair, but with level- 
headed resolution. It carries all the 
greater weight because ‘it is so obvious- 
ly at variance with what he wished to 
be able to report after a year and a 
half as Secretary of State. 
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- PALESTINE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





A Scimitar Over Their Heads 


In the resort town of Aley, high on the 
cedar-clad_ slopes of Mount Lebanon be- 
lind Beirut, the symbol of intransigent 
\rab nationalism took up residence on 
Oct. 8. Haj Amin el Husseini, marked as 
always by his graying red beard, red and 
white tarboosh, and considerable personal 
charm, had dropped in from Cairo—un- 
expected, unannounced, and _ visaless. 

Ostensibly the former Mufti of Jeru- 
<alem had come for a meeting of the 
Palestine Arab Higher Committee, held 
outside Palestine of necessity, since Haj 
Amin dare not return to the scene of his 
1936 Arab revolt. But it was hardly co-in- 
cidence that at that moment high officers 
of the seven Arab states—Egypt, Syria, 


ing near the Sea of Galilee. This Monday 
London sharply warned Syria that as long 
as Britain remains in Palestine, “any act 

. against the inhabitants of Palestine 
would be considered directed against the 
British Government.” 

For the moment, the Arabs were fighting 
only a war of nerves—whose objective was 
not Jerusalem but Lake Success. For there 
last week the UN Assembly’s Palestine 
committee reached the climax of its halting 
debate, the impatiently awaited statement 
of American policy 

U. S. Veice: For several weeks, the 
American delegation sought a formula 
that would antagonize neither Arabs nor 
Jews. As first drafted it remained cau- 





Glubb Pasha: British officer, Arab commander, UN worry 


Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen—also turned up in Aley for 
a crucial meeting of the Arab League. 

Phantom Invasion: The day after 
the Mufti’s arrival, the League council 
explosively revealed what it was prepared 
to do to assure “the right of Palestine to 
be an independent Arab state”: Apply the 
terms of the secret Bludan agreement of 
June 1946, generally believed to include 
economic sanctions against nations which 
back the partition of Palestine: take “mili- 
tary precautions” on the borders of Pales- 
tine; provide material and moral help to 
resisting Arabs inside the country. At 
once, rumors swept the Middle East that 
Arab troops were already on the move 
toward the Palestine frontiers. 

However, the only troops sighted were 
Syrians and Lebanese reported bivouack- 
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tiously noncommittal on partition of Pal- 
estine (Newsweek, Oct. 13). Then it went 
to Mr. Truman and other high officials. 

As delivered by Herschel V. Johnson on 
Oct. 11, the statement supported “the basic 
principles” of the investigating commit- 
tee’s recommendations for partition of Pal- 
estine into Arab and Jewish states and for 
immigration of 150.000 Jews from Europe. 

But—(1) the United States believed 
that, as the mandatory power, Britain was 
obliged to retain its forces in Palestine, 
(2) the United States would not send 
troops to the Holy Land and instead sug- 
gested the formation of a voluntary “con- 
stabulary,” (3) it “assumed” all powers 
(including those in the Arab League) 
would live up to their UN Charter obliga- 
tions. One delegate remarked: “The United 
States is still against sin.”. 


The Russian’s belated backing of the 
American plan further angered the Arabs. 
In Jerusalem on Monday the American 
consulate was damaged by a bomb be- 
lieved to have been tossed by an Arab 
underground group in reply to the John- 
son speech. 

Significance ~- 

Although the possibility ot Arab border 
demonstrations and guerrilla infiltrations 
cannot be ruled out, Arab League spokes- 
men have indicated clearly that outright 
invasion may occur only if the British 
withdraw their 100.000 troops from Pales- 
tine and if the Zionists then attempt to 
set up a Jewish state. However, those are 
the very conditions that are foreseen. 
perhaps by next spring, if the investigating 
committee’s recommendations are adopted. 

Against the Jewish defense force, Ha- 
ganah, which has 50,000-70,000 men but 
whose armament and fighting qualities 
are yet unknown, the Arab states can 
muster possibly 215,000 men, backed by 
artillery, some armor and a few aircraft. 
Egypt has 100,000 British-trained troops; 
Iraq, 40,000, partly British-trained; Syria, 
15,000 French-trained; Lebanon, 5,000 
French-trained; Saudi Arabia, 10,000, and 
Yemen, 5,000. 

However. the chief Arab instrument is 
likely to be the crack Arab Legion of 
Trans-Jordan, 24,000 strong. Officered and 
trained by Britons, the Legion is com- 
imanded by a former British officer, John 
Bagot Glubb, known to the Arabs as Glubb 
Pasha, or Abu el Huneik (Father of the 
Little Chin) . Glubb, a veteran of 27 years 
in Middle Eastern military politics, has led 
the Legion, under a commission from King 
Abdullah, since 1931. He has made it into 
the best Arab fighting force in the Middle 
East—it even has an armored brigade— 
and has “loaned” some units to the British 
in Palestine for guard duty. 

Presumably, these Legionnaires will be 
withdrawn early in the British evacuation 
of Palestine. But if they should then re- 
turn as an invading force they and other 
British-trained units will be a source of 
intense embarrassment to Britain. To ful- 
fill UN obligations London might have 
to recall British officers from the Arab 
armies, and cease supplying them with 
arms and ammunition, as it is now doing. 
But Britain would thereby endanger its 
military position in the whole Middle East. 


BUDGET: 
Cocktails for None 
The Administrative and Budgetary 


Committee last week cut a $7,500 “hospi- 
tality” item—15,000 drinks at 50 cents 
apiece—from the Trusteeship Council 
budget. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, a_ sober- 
minded Pole, spearheaded a crusade to 
drain off the remaining $32,500 cocktail 
appropriation from the tentative budget. 
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(VE COMPARED 
MANY BRANDS_THE 
CIGARETTE FOR ME 

is CAMEL! 











More peaple are stoking Camels than ever before 


Deen Murphy puts it this way: 










“The wartime cigarette shortage taught me my F 

Vee u big lesson in cigarettes. I took whatever brand I 4 

eer hry could get—smoked many different : 
7 for Taste ee brands. It was some experience! ‘ 













“I learned there are big differences in 
quality. The brand that suits me 
best is Camel. Camels are mild — 
they taste good — they’re great!” 

Millions went through that 
same experience. And, with 
smoker after smoker who tried 
and compared, Camels are the , 
“choice of experience.” 


Try Camels yourself. Get ac- i 
quainted with their cool mild. i 
ness... their full, rich flavor. My 
Let your own experience... your 
“T-Zone”. .. tell you why mote 


people are smoking Camels than ; 
ever before! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company \ 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 


T for Throat... 

That’ your proving ground for any 
cigarette. See if Camels don't 
suit your T-Zone"to aT.’ 


According to. Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors Smoxe Camets 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


When 113,597 doctors from coast to coast were asked by three 
independent research organizations to name the cigarette they 
i smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 
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Among the chief correspondents cover- 
ing UN 75 per cent are skeptical about 
the chances of its survival. Sixty-two per 
cent do not believe that the policy pur- 
sued by the United States delegation has 
strengthened the UN and 40 per cent 
believe that it has not even furthered the 
vital interests of the United States. 
Forty-seven per cent think Paul-Henri 
Spaak, chief of the Belgian delegation, 
has made the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to the Assembly. Some blame the 
failures of the American delegation on 
Secretary Marshall’s leadership. 

Such were the results last week of a 
poll conducted by NEwsweEEK among a 
group of 45 representative newsmen cov- 
ering the UN.* Here are the questions 
that were asked and the answers given 
by the correspondents: 


Question 1. How does the current 
Assembly compare with last year’s ses- 
sion? Are you (check one) : 

(a) More hopeful of the UN’s success 

—6. 

(b) Skeptical as to the chances of 
UN’s survival—34. 

(c) Convinced that the UN is doomed 
—2. 

(d) Undecided—3. 

Question 2. Do you believe that the 
discussions in the Assembly have con- 
tributed toward the constructive solution 
of any of the following problems: 

Greece. Yes—14. No—29. Undecided 

—2. 

Soviet-American relations. Yes—4. No 
38. Undecided—3. 

Palestine. Yes—18. No—15. Undecided 
—12. : 

Question 3. Do you think the policy 

pursued by the American delegation has: 

(1) Strengthened the UN. Yes—9. No 
—28. Undecided—8. 

(2) Furthered the vital interests of the 
United States. Yes—23. No—18. Un- 
decided—4. 

Question 4. Which individual dele-_ 


gate, in your opinion, has made the 


Poll of Reporters: The UN Is Dying; Marshall Is Criticized 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jan Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia, Andrei Vyshinsky 
of the Soviet Union, Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan, Faris el 
Khouri of Syria, and Dr. Alfonso 
Lopez of Colombia, one vote each. 
Undecided—11. 


Comments: Here are some of the 
comments as written in on the question- 
naire by the correspondents: 
> Greatest disappointment—shared espe- 
cially by United States friends through- 
out the world—General Marshall’s com- 
plete failure to provide leadership they 
had hoped for. 
> Marshall, in the first month of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, lost a great opportunity to 
increase United States prestige by failure 
to show himself even occasionally in 
committees or humanize himself by 
mingling with other delegates. 
> Marshall startlingly has remained on 
the sidelines while the United States dele- 
gates fumbled the ball. 
> The Assembly has made no progress 
and has kicked the UN into insensibility. 
> Let’s keep hoping for the best until 
the first atom bombs fall. 
> The delegations are second rate from 
top to bottom, with the possible excep- 
tion of Spaak of Belgium and McNeil of 
Britain. 

P No outstanding delegate—an amazing 
collection of mediocrities. 

Informed of the results of the poll 
Warren R. Austin, permanent United 
States delegate to the United Nations, 
gave Newswekrk the following statement: 

“It is wise to recall that last year’s 
session of the General Assembly also 
opened in an atmosphere of tension and 
even recriminations but many agree- 
ments were welded in the fire of debate. 
And in the closing hours there was a 
universal feeling that great strides had 
been taken along the road to peace and 
security. I am firmly convinced that this 
Assembly too will end with a record of 
accomplishment that will raise the hopes 


opinion of most delegates and secretariat 
members. Edward Weintal, NewswEEK 
diplomatic correspondent, gives this fur- 
ther report on what these observers feel is 
wrong. 


Pessimism largely springs from Soviet 
intransigence and the bear-pit tactics of 
Andrei Vyshinsky and his satellites. But 
the American delegation’s failure to main- 
tain the leadership it seized early in the 
Assembly session with Secretary Mar- 
shall’s opening speech, is the greatest 
single cause of anxiety among the dele- 
gations friendly to the United States. 

None of the proposals originally made 
by Secretary Marshall in his speech on 
Sept. 16 has yet been followed by sup- 
porting action on the part of the delega- 
tion. On the contrary, the American reso- 
lution on Greece had to be shorn of its 
“guilt clause” accusing Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Albania of responsibility for 
the Greek disorders, when it became 
obvious that it would fail to win the sup- 
port of other non-Russian delegations. 
The “Interim Committee” or so-called 
“Little Assembly” proposal is now being 
whittled down in conversations with the 
British and French delegations, which 
refused to support it in its original 
version. Many friendly delegates com- 
plain that the Marshall proposals were 
launched without the necessary diplo- 
matic spadework, and feel that the inter- 
delegation conversations now taking 
place should have been held beforehand. 

With General Marshall taking no part 
in committee discussions the burden of 
the American case is carried by Warren 
Austin and Herschel V. Johnson. Neither 
Austin’s senatorial oratory nor Johnson’s 
stilted phrases delivered in the best 
traditions of the foreign service match 
Vyshinsky’s courtroom cunning and 
rapid-fire repartee. As a result, Spaak of 
Belgium and McNeil of Britain are de- 
fending the American position more ef- 
fectively than any Americans. 

There is no doubt that Secretary Mar- 





most outstanding contribution to the and spirits of mankind.” shall can recapture UN leadership for 
Assembly? ee the United States whenever he decides 
Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, 21; Her- Significance to lend his personal prestige to the As- 
, bert V. Evatt of Australia, 3; Secre- The critical spirit expressed by the sembly’s deliberations. Until he does, the 
a tary of State Marshall and Hector correspondents, particularly in regard to UN will continue to rouse more pes- 
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Robert Bruskin—Washington Post 

Gaston Coblentz—New York Herald Tribune 
Alvin H. Goldstein—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Charles Grummich—Associated Press 
Thomas J. Hamilton—New York Times 
Frank Hawkins—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
John Hohenberg—New York Post 
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Theodore Levine—Akhbar el Yon, Cairo 
Lowell Limpus—New York Daily News 
T. R. Little—Arab News Agency 

Robert Lubar—Time 

Chesly Manly—Chicago Tribune 

Robert Manning—United Press 
George Marion—Daily Worker 


A, M. Rosenthal—New York Times 

Harrison Salisbury—United Press 

R. H. Shackford—United Press 

Lem F. Thom—Central News Agency of China 
Paul W. Ward—Baltimore Sun 

Fredus A. White—Newark News 

Ernest Wiener—New York Daily News 
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Shadows of Hunger and Cold — 


Along the Avenue George V the horse 
chestnut. trees dropped their burs on 
unwary Parisians. Londoners, hurrying 
through the long October twilight, fre- 
quently stopped to make a purchase at the 
barrows of the hot-chestnut vendors. Each 
night as the almost pastel sunset faded 
from a gun-metal sky, the mists rose from 
the Seine and the Thames. With the dark- 
ness and the damp chill the long shadow 
of the coming winter fell over Western 
Europe. 

Across the Rhine Rep. John Taber 
poked in the autumnal ruins of the Reich. 
The chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee was still searching for a thin 
man. But to many Europeans the hunger 
Taber proclaimed he couldn’t find any- 
where on the Continent was only a matter 
of the passage of a few weeks. News- 
WEEK’S Paris bureau cabled: “People be- 
come quite frantic wondering how they 
will feed and heat themselves during the 
winter. This terror has resulted in market 
riots and seizures of food trucks. These 
have hardly been publicized but are none- 
theless extremely menacing.” The London 
Economist ended an unhappy editorial on 
a note of terse gloom: “The British public 
still has no idea what’s coming to them. 
It will not be long now.” 

Against this background, the announce- 
ment of President Truman’s requested 
food cuts in the United States “laid an 
egg,” as one commentator put it. News- 
WEEK’s London bureau reported: “The 
President’s announcement evoked mirth- 
less laughter in a country where the bacon 
ration has just been cut to one thin strip 
weekly. American ‘austerity’ menus printed 
here look like sumptuous feasts.” From 
Paris came this Newsweek report: “In 
their current mood of pessimism and de- 


spair it would be hard to excite the French 
by anything less than a rain of crisp, white 
bread. A concierge asked: “But do Amer- 
icans eat meat and eggs every day?’” 


Battle of East and West 


From one end of Europe to the other 
the judgment was that only political heat 
would warm a bleak winter. The formation 
of a Communist information organiza- 
tion at Belgrade to integrate the activities 
of nine European Red parties may not 
have deserved such scare headlines about 
the revival of the Comintern (British pa- 
pers promptly dubbed it the Cominform) . 
But it did make explicit what had former- 
ly been implicit: (1) the determination of 
the Communists to pull down the non- 
Communist governments of Western Eu- 
rope; (2) the singling out of Western so- 
cialists as the particular enemies of the 
Reds; (3) the virtual declaration of war 
on the Marshall plan 

Thus, nearly all the serious political news 
from Europe last week more than ever re- 
volved around the conflict between East 
and West. High points: 

Britain: Sir Stafford Cripps an- 
nounced on Oct. 8 that Britain would be 
forced to make a further cut in imports, 
including industrial raw materials, unless 
it received aid under the Marshall plan by 
June. The result would be a reduction in 
British exports and “a descending spiral of 
depression” that would affect all Europe. 
As stopgap aid the British sought the un- 
freezing of the $400,000,000 frozen re- 
mainder of the American loan. South Africa 
helped for the moment by lending London 
$320,000,000 in ‘gold. 

Franee: The campaign for the mu- 
nicipal elections beginning Oct. 19 officially 


opened as all political parties plastered 
towns throughout the country with elec. 
tioneering slogans. The big question: would 
the formation of the Cominform cause the 
Communists to lose votes? The Russians— 
as they did last year—interveped with 
food as a weapon. Moscow offered to dis- 
cuss trading Soviet wheat for French 
manufactures. The Paris Red press opened 
a barrage against the United States. claim. 
ing that Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
had returned from Washington “with 
empty hands.” Bidault had a simple reply: 
“The Marshall plan will succeed—if it 
does not it will mean misery for us all” 

Italy: The Italians looked to the results 
of the Rome municipal elections on (ct. 
12 as an immediate indication of the ef- 
fect of the Cominform announcement 
This Monday night, with all except three 
of the city’s 1,223 precincts heard from, 
showed the Communists and _ left-wing 
Socialists leading the Christian Demo- 
cratic party by 4,119 votes. The United 
States and Britain gave Italy some stopgap 
aid by returning $28,000,000 in Italian 
gold captured by the United States Army. 

Austria: The work of a four-power 
commission on an Austrian peace treaty 
virtually collapsed in Vienna. The Rus- 
sians would not modify their demands for 
almost $750.000,000 in reparations from 
so-called German assets in Austria. Ac- 
tually, their objective was economic con 
trol of all Austria’ and the eventual 
absorption of the country as a satellite 
state behind the Iron Curtain. 


They Didn’t Veto 


At one conference at least last week the 
Russians and the Western Powers quietly 
reached an agreement. The place: Lan 
caster House in London. The subject: «is- 
position of the Italian colonies. The par 
ticipants: the foreign ministers’ deputies 
for Britain, France, United States. and 
Russia. The four powers agreed to appomt 
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Communist rancor against the U. S. is demonstrated in these three cartoons from Izvestia and Pravda: (1) Marshall 
strikes at the UN; (2) the Marshall plan nations grovel; (3) the British and Americans tie up Greece 
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‘LIKE THIS... 


In a Pullman private room you have your own air- 
conditioning, toilet, wash basin and a lot of other modern 
comforts and conveniences right in your own room. 





YOU GET THIS 


RE 


You receive the courteous attention of 
the Pullman porter who’s proud of his 
art in serving and satisfying all your 





















OR LIKE THIS. 





--AND THIS 


In a Pullman section accommodation you sleep safe-and- 
sound in a comfortable berth in a modern car that has 
convenient and ample toilet facilities. 


..- AND THIS ! 





Pullman passengers. 


NEW CAR NEWS! Here is the new Pullman 
Duplex-Roomette, designed for single occupancy, 
which brings the cost of a private room down to 
little more than a lower berth! Duplex-Roomette 
cars are already in service on some railroad lines— 
going into service soon on others—to give you even 
more comfort, convenience, and economy when 
you “go Pullman.” 


You arrive—on dependable railroad 
schedules—rested and refreshed, right 
in town, convenient to everything. 


You have the privilege of relaxing in the 
pleasant atmosphere of the spacious 
lounge car carried on many trains for 


Go Fillman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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an Investigation Commission to make a 
report on the colonies expected to take 
about seven months. 

The only tiff of the conference came 
when Georgi Zarubin, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, began an extraneous tribute to 
the war effort of the Ukrainians and the 
White Russians during a discussion of the 
various nations which participated in 
the fighting in Africa. Sir Noel Charles, the 
British delegate, tartly. remarked: “We 
were talking about North Africa.” Zarubin 
dropped the subject. 


BRITAIN: 


Hot Coals for Shinwell 


The Manchester Guardian wrote: “No 
Minister of recent years has stirred up 
quite so much bitter feeling (one might 
almost say contempt) among the general 
public as Mr. [Emanuel] Shinwell.” The 
even-tempered, middle-of-the-road weekly, 
The Spectator, once referred to the Mini- 
ster of Fuel and Power as “that offensive 
failure.” 

Last week Shinwell paid for his 
double-edged tongue and his ~share in 
Britain’s chronic coal crisis. He was de- 
moted to the non-Cabinet post of War 
Secretary, where he will be subordinate 
to Defense Minister A. W. Alexander. 

In the second installment of his govern- 
mental overhaul, Prime Minister Attlee 
thus boldly defied the powerful National 
Union of Mineworkers, whose Communist 
secretary, Arthur Horner, had demanded 
that Shinwell be kept in the Fuel post. 
Attlee privately remarked: “It shows how 
heavy-handed the Communists can be—if 
I hadn’t already decided to move Shinwell, 
I can’t think of anything more likely to 
make me do it.” 

The shift saddled Shinwell, one of the 
Labor leftists clamoring for reduction of 
Britain’s armed services, with direct re- 
sponsibility for army affairs; at the same 
time it involved a Jew in the troublesome 
military administration of Palestine. But to 
the Conservatives, Shinwell at the War 
Office was a “glorious absurdity.” The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph observed: “Evidently 
they don’t expect a war.” “It is now for the 
brigadiers to snort and for the curious’ to 
wonder,” said The Guardian, “whether 
Mr. Shinwell will have to look after Field 
Marshal Montgomery or the Field Mar- 
shal after the Minister.” 

Shinwell fared worse than controversial 
colleagues whose removals had been false- 
ly rumored but far better than five other 
senior ministers and six juniors who were 
fired outright in the name of efficiency. 
However, the top-level Cabinet remained 
unchanged, with Herbert Morrison «as 
Leader of the House of Commons, Ernest 
Bevin as Foreign Secretary, Hugh Dalton 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps in his new post as Min- 
ister for Economic Affairs. To work 
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under Cripps, Attlee had already ap- 
pointed 31-year-old Harold Wilson Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Now Hugh 
Gaitskell, 41, took over the Fuel Ministry 
and George Strauss, 46, the Supply Min- 
istry, completing the trio of bright young 
men responsible for details of Cripps’s 
economic policy. 


I Tank I Go Home 


The London Evening Standard on Oct. 
3 ran in its “Londoner’s Diary” the fol- 
lowing item about a famous visitor to the 
British capital: 

“Miss Harriet Brown who arrived in 





International 
Miss Harriet Brown boards the Queen 
Mary at Southampton 


London from Paris last night stayed in 
her room at Claridge’s today. 

“Who is Miss Brown? Well, she is 
film actress and Brown is not her ue 
name. 

“But she has asked the hotel not to dis- 
close her identity as she wants to be alone. 

“T shall respect her secret” (see cut). 


A Loek at Snoek 


Food Minister John Strachey nipped 
into a specially chartered plane one day 
last week and flew to Liverpool. There he 
solemnly received the first postwar ship- 
ment of canned salmon and crabmeat from 
Russia (Britain furnished the tin plate for 
the cans). Strachey opened a canful on 
the dock, lifted his quarter-moon nose, 
and announced: “Jolly good.” 


The Food Minister also informed Brit- 
ons, who have eaten everything from horse 
to whale during the past year, that he had 
bought from South Africa 10,000,000 cans 
of something called “snoek” (rhymes with 
look) . 

Strachey reported: “T have never met 
a snoek so I cannot tell you much about 
it.” Newspapers called it a “South African 
tiger fish, carnivorous and fierce.” Actu- 
ally snoek turned out to be barracuda. 
Tinned, it tastes something like salmon. 
The London Star thereupon carried this 
sad little poem: 


The wily whale is oily 

And seldom bought to boek 
For housewives treat it coyly 

Or give it a dirty loek. 
So here’s a fresh intruder 

Whose wild approach is cruder— 
The dreaded barracuda, 

In other words—a snoek. 


Bluntly Speaking 


The following example of bureaucracy 
in action recently appeared in The London 
Daily Express: “If only the motorists 
would state their claims on the RMS1 
form—and nothing more—we could save 
time and trouble in turning them down.” 


To a Princess’s Taste 


Normal Hartnell, a sleekly prosperous 
couturier who designs clothes for the ladies 
of the British royal family, went into vir- 
tual seclusion last week. Since Princess 
Elizabeth’s buxom teens he has designed 
her clothes. Now the mirrored, neutral 
green walls of his elegant Bruton Street 
showroom in Mayfair held the top fashion 
secret of the empire: what Her Royal 
Highness would wear at her wedding to 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten on Nov. 20. 

Something New: On Oct. 9 a few 
reporters were allowed past the ex-detec- 
tives that guarded 26 Bruton Street in 
pairs day and night and up the wide, 
green-carpeted staircase to the designer’s 
smart private office. Draped about the 
room, festooned with lilies, lay three bolts 
of cloth for the wedding gown, the brides- 
maids’ dresses, and a going-away outfit— 
the latter displayed on a leopard rug. A 
woman attendant shooed off a newsman 
fingering the goods. Every reporter had to 
swear a double oath not to reveal what 
he saw until the wedding day. Elizabeth 
was scheduled to go to Hartnell’s this 
week for her first fitting. Only a few re- 
porters would be allowed to see sketches 
of the gown, also off the record. 

Princess Elizabeth herself had decreed 
the secrecy. Anyway, Buckingham Palace 
feared crass American manufacturers 
might mass-produce cheap imitations of 
the gown. A few details were released, 
however, to stem the rising tide of curios- 
ity. A silk firm in Kent supplied the 
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Man is fond of living. But it is seldom he 
delights in dusting, although, as someone 
(not Shakespeare) pointed out, it takes a heap of 
both to make a house a home. Usually he prefers 
to lounge on the sidelines with a good book, 
admiring the capacity of woman to shift from 
sublime to menial pursuits and back again, 
without once stripping her gears. 


That is woman’s own contribution to living— 
her ability to step into any needed role— 
to extract from it whatever values are important 
for her—and hers. This applies as well to 
the magazines she chooses to read. 


More women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited 
citculation—because the Journal’s entertaining, 
enlightening editorial fare makes it a useful 
part of their lives. 
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thread for the wedding train; Winterthur 
Silks, Ltd., wove the gown material. Two 
London dailies disloyally concluded that 
it was cream or white silk satin. 

Hartnell would almost certainly embel- 
lish the gown with beads, sequins, or pearls 
such as decorated the wedding dress of 
Queen Elizabeth—who still influences her 
daughter’s wardrobe. An anonymous 
“Buckhouse” official, shocked by $5,000 
estimates, said the gown would cost less 
than $800. 

- For England and royalty, this was 
austere. One Mayfair shop sells evening 
gowns for $800 and up. At the $370,000 
wedding of the Duchess of Montoro, 
daughter of the Duke of Alba, in Seville on 
Oct. 12, the bride wore $1,500,000 worth 
of jewels alone. While Queen Victoria had 
had 101 wedding cakes, the palace an- 
nounced that Elizabeth would have only 
x dozen. 

Something Old: Elizabeth’s trousseau 
will have to be augumented from her South 
African trip wardrobe, somewhat unsuit- 
able for a winter honeymoon. But the Wor- 
shipful Company of Glovers in London 
sent her 30 pairs of gloves, 10 sports, 10 
day, and 10 for evening wear. That was 
30 pairs less than usually presented on the 
occasion of a royal wedding. The Canadian 


° x 
Government had a special mink coat made 


up as a gift. 

The British Rayon Federation, the Not- 
tingham Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Nottingham Lace Industry gave Elizabeth 
18 pairs ‘of silk and nylon hose, a Chinese 
cashmere twin-sweater set, two hand-wov- 
en head scarves, dress laces, and knitted 
underwear. Lieutenant Mountbatten came 
in for sea-island cotton underwear and 
six pairs of socks. Every day clothes- 
starved Englishwomen who had _ hoped 
vicariously at least to enjoy old-fashioned 
royal finery sent their own clothing coupons 
to the palace. The Board of Trade had 
already allotted Elizabeth extra coupons, 
however, and accordingly the palace re- 
turned them. 

During the war the royal family dropped 
an old tradition that a new outfit had to 
be donned at every public appearance. For 
months Elizabeth appeared in the same 
double-breasted blue “utility” coat with 
scalloped collar and pocket flaps. But dur- 
ing the last two years some variety has 
returned to her wardrobe. At the moment 
she is the most critically appraised model 
in the world and the most inhibited. 

Something Blue: Unwritten court 
rules ordain that Elizabeth wear light- 
colored clothes so that she will stand out 
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in a crowd. She goes in. chiefly for pure 
silk prints in almond green, smoky blue, or 
banana. Her hats, from Aage Thaarup, 
must be off-the-face so that her virtually 
makeup-less features can be clearly seen. 
The princess generally wears V_ necklines 
to balance the round face she inherited 
from her mother. 

Elizabeth’s shoes must be “sensible” for 
long hours of standing. Her highest heel is 
2% inches, and her Scottish dresser re- 
portedly complains to her mother if she 
thinks Elizabeth’s heels are too high for 
any occasion. Rayne and Pinet, top Lon- 
don bootmakers, turn out the suede and 
leather combinations she prefers for day 
wear and her gold and silver-brocaded eve- 
ning sandals. The queen used to pick out 
all her shoes. On the South African trip 
she appeared most often in open-toed, 
punch-topped pumps which looked like 
any at a New York basement bargain 
sale. 

Elizabeth’s five-and-a-half-foot figure is 
artfully but not too expensively ($100 to 
$200 for daytime dresses, $300 to $400 for 
evening dresses) draped to minimize any 
tendency toward the overripe Jane Russell 
appeal currently flaunted by the latest 
Paris fashions. Her photographs are often 
retouched for the same reason. She prefers 





Does Princess Elizabeth dress well? An Englishwoman with an eye for style comments on these four outfits . . 


“Looked awful”: A pure silk afternoon 
dress printed all over with large poppies, 
worn with a feathered hat and long white 
gloves at the Chelsea Pensioners parade. 
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“Terrible dress”: For a London recep- 
tion, a satin evening gown with a full 
skirt, shawl neckline, and gathered, fit- 
ted bodice which “accentuates her bust.” 


“Most attractive”: A heavy silk crepe 
dress with square neckline and draped apron 
skirt, blue fox cape, and white accessories 
for the Royal Tournament at Olympia. 


Newsweek 
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cross-over bodices for their slimming effect. 
Hartnell observed that she was “terribly 
thrilled” over losing a stone (14 pounds) 
on the African jaunt. 

Lately Molyneux has designed several of 
her things. He agrees with Hartnell that 
Elizabeth has good, determined tastes— 
except that she sometimes wears taffeta 
although she shouldn’t. Elizabeth tries on 
all the new fashions, they say, but seldom 
wears them. Her current predilection for 
knee-side Board-of-Trade-approved . skirts 
has thrown the Mayfair style slaves into 
shrill fits. Another critic, the fashion editor 
of a London paper, hoped the future 
queen’s husband might influence her clothes 
toward elegance rather than elaborateness. 
So might the years. After all, the princess 
who probably enjoys herself most in rid- 
ing clothes or the two-piece blue bathing 
suit she wore on an African beach, is still 
at the commoner’s sweater-and-skirt age. 
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FRANCE: 


If at First 


Fed up with the world, one André Elisa- 
beth, a resident of Tourcoing near Lille in 
Northern France, recently slashed his 
wrists. But a neighbor found him and a 
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...in Her Highness’s wardrobe 


“Very glamorous”: An ermine cape 
over a rose-pink taffeta gown with a very 
full, spangled skirt and jeweled bodice, 
donned for a Dorchester Hotel dinner party. 


October 20, 1947 
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NE important place to start reducing 
costs is with the machine where goods 
are made. | 

Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings. 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of 
modern ball bearing design is an invest- 
ment in faster production—/ower costs. 

New Departure’s technical literature 
is most helpful. Tell us your needs. 
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hospital patched him. As soon as he got 
home André took poison. The poison was 
slow in acting so he also hanged himself. 
The rope broke so André turned on the 
gas jets. The neighbors smelled the gas 
and called the fire department and the 
firemen took André back to the hospital. 
Last week André was convalescing in a 
hospital bed—alive but resentful. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Fortunates of War 


The Czech official was on his way 
back from Paris to Prague. In the dining 
car of the Arlberg Express, he met News- 
WEEK correspondent Robert Ingrim. The 
Czech explained that he was greatly dis- 
turbed by the possibility of war between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet Union. 
He added dolefully: “If there is going to 
be war between you and Russia, we Czechs 
will of course fight on the Russian side. It 
will be much pleasanter to be captured by 
you than by the Russians.” 


GERMANY: 


Bitterness in Bizonia 


The news swept over the gray land of 
Bizonia. Long before its scheduled publi- 
cation date this week, every German, from 
minister-presidents down to the grimy- 
faced pick-wielder in the Ruhr coal seams, 
knew that the British and Americans had 
a new list of 750 plants to be dismantled 
for reparations. 

Karl Arnold, minister president of North 
Rhine-Westphalia province in the British 
zone, summed up their embittered re- 
action: “We .. . have enough ruins in Ger- 
many already.” Throughout the industrial 
areas of the British zone—where 500 of the 
750 plants on the new list were to come 
from —trade-union leaders encouraged 
workers to strike rather than dismantle 
any more plants. 

At a press conference in Berlin on Oct. 
10 the American occupation commander, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, explained that the 
new list was a roster of plants surplus 
even to the stepped-up level of industry 
announced on Aug. 29. They weren’t pro- 
ducing anything where they were, and the 
Western European countries scheduled to 
receive them could put them to immediate 
use. He answered the threat of strikes in 
the British zone: “If German unions re- 
fuse to obey orders, they can hardly ex- 
pect us to keep shipping in food to feed 
them.” 

Clay’s threat was necessary because of 
the bad timing of the demolition an- 
nouncement. It was originally seheduled 
to be made public along with the increased 
level-of-industry plan last. June. At the 
beginning of the summer, with the promise 
of increased production offsetting the loss 
in capacity, the Germans would probably 
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Acme 
Slum Empire: [n the Soviet zone 
of Germany bare-footed women 
dig coal. Like other Euro- 
peans behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Germans complain that Rus- 
sian occupation means reduc- 
tion to Soviet living standards. 


have knuckled under. But at the begin- 
ning of winter the announcement of the 
dismantling alone seemed likely to pre- 
cipitate the first serious showdown be- 
tween the Germans and the occupying 
Western Powers. With German morale at 
an all-time low, the Communists, already 
strong in the Ruhr mines, were certain 
to capitalize on the outcome. 

The British press strongly criticized the 
dismantling policy and The Manchester 
Guardian painted this gloomy picture of 
the future: 

“Suppose the Germans did refuse to do 
as they were told and . . . American sup- 
plies were cut down. The first thing that 
would happen would be a new and dis- 
astrous drop in German production. West- 
ern Europe would be still further starved 


of coal. Germany would sink into a con- 
dition of irredeemable bitterness and hos- 
tility to the Western World, and what 
hope would there be for the Paris [Mar- 
shall] plan? And what, indeed, would be- 
come of the whole basis of American and 
British foreign policy?” 


Der Tag 


The Reich, according to at least one 
German, is already the land of the future. 
Looking at the ruins of a great city; he re- 
marked: “Germany is always twenty years 
ahead of the rest of the world.” 


INDIA: 


Problem for Princes 


A London Times correspondent called 
it a “serio-comic drama.” The dramatis 
personae included such exotic characters 
as the ascetic Nizam of Hyderabad. re- 
putedly the richest man on earth; the 
double-chinned racing addict who is Ma- 
harajah of lovely Kashmir, and his High- 
ness Sir Mahabat Khan III, Babi Baha- 
dur, the Nawab Saheb of Junagadh. The 
scene: their three princely states in North- 
ern and Western India. The problem: 
whether to join India or Pakistan. 

Junagadh, site of the fabulous Forest of 
Gir and stamping grounds of the only 
Asiatic species of lion, fronts on the 
Arabian Sea. Its bemedaled Moslem Na- 
wab decided to put his 800,000 subjects 
under the green and white flag of Pakistan. 
But Samaldas Laxmidas Gandhi, portly 
nephew of Mohandas, obstreperously set 
up a “rebel government” in Bombay. And 
last week India protested the Nawab’s 
decision by landing troops from sloops and 
minesweepers within 50 miles of the Juna- 
gadh border. 

In Kashmir the Hindu maharajah, Sir 
Hari Singh, wanted to affiliate his 4,000,000 
subjects—mostly Moslems—with India. 
One Mohammed Anwar, prominent mem- 
ber of the Moslem Kashmir Conference, 
set up a provisional government and 
threatened to punish the Maharajah or 
any of his relatives who tried to rule after 
1 p.m. on Oct. 4. Now, according to a 
British correspondent, Sir Hari, who col- 
lects $8,000,000 a year in taxes from his 
subjects, faces an explosion that “will 
blow the ruling dynasty to smithereens.” 

Only in Hyderabad did the plot ap- 
proach solution. Two months ago the hard- 
boiled Indian Minister of States, Sardar 

“Patel, handed the Nizam, Osman, an ulti- 
matum to join India or else. Osman is a 
sad-looking man who owns at least $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of emeralds, diamonds, 
rubies, and gold but lives on a few dollars 
a week. He and his 18,000,000 people have 
always maintained close ties with Britain; 
last week it appeared the monarchy might 
eventually win separate dominion status 
within the commonwealth. 
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BERBER EIST EIGEN: 


Tougher teeth for a better bite 


NE of the country’s largest tool makers 
was having trouble putting teeth in 
his socket wrenches. 


The serrations had to be extremely clean 
and accurate in order to take a firm bite 
on a nut. And too many were being torn 
during the broaching operation. 

So the manufacturer called in The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company’s steel ex- 
perts. Their on-the-job analysis produced 
two findings. 

First, they saw the need for a different 
steel—one that combined greater strength 
with better machinability. A Timken elec- 


tric furnace alloy steel specially developed 
for the job proved ideal. 


Second, the Timken metallurgists, working 
with the manufacturer, developed an improv- 
ed heat treating process to give maximum 
strength with better day-to-day uniformity. 


The new combination passed its tests 
with flying colors. The broach cut into the 
steel at high speeds. There was no tearing. 
Finish was excellent. And the serrations 
formed were clean, precise and so tough 
that even when the wrench was tested 
under loads of 62 tons the teeth didn’t 
break. Their bite held firm and accurate. 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


This is just one of the many instances 
of better production and improved prod- 
ucts that result from Timken’s unequalled 
combination of experience and research 


in fine alloy steels. Again and again, you'll 


find the tough problems stamped ‘Solved 
—by Timken Alloy Steel”. No other steel 
producer can match this record. 

Why not call in the Timken staff on 
your tough problems? No obligation —just 
write Steel and Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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MOLDED BY KUSAN INC. 


Development of polystyrene is one of Dow’s 
greatest plastics achievements. 


Production capacity of Styron (Dow Poly- 


styrene) has expanded 10 times over prewar. 


Engineering assistance on Styron applications 
is a regular service of Dow and skilled molders. 


O WONDER Dad’s playful! He’s bought Junior some brand 
new toys made of Styron, that sparkling Dow Polystyrene 
Plastic. Come Christmas, you'll see Styron highlighting toy 
departments everywhere. Wise manufacturers . . . smart mer- 
chandisers . . . are ready now. They know colorful Styron gives 
playthings that sales-making modern look—a smooth, warm, new 
feel—a lightness that everyone likes. They know it’s good busi- 
ness to feature this exciting material in products best suited to its 
special combination of beauty and serviceability. And did you know 
that—with all these advantages—Styron’s price is remarkably low? 
Better get the whole story—call your nearest Dow office today. 
Plastics Division e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e Boston e Philadelphia) e¢ Washington e Cleveland e¢ Detroit 


Chicago e St. Louis e Houston e San Francisco e¢ Los Angeles e Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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HE Russians are not attuned to 
‘Tl oceans, either with their 
armies or with their ideas. So, although 
the United States is nominated on paper 
as the main enemy of the Comintern in 
its revised form, everyone in Europe 
has instinctively felt that the immedi- 
ate target was nearer at hand. In Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome this 
declaration of united Com- 
munist action has come like 
the first blast of winter, 
promising that the season 
will be bleak politically as 
well as materially. 

The timing of the blast to 
the beginning of the hard 
season certainly wasn’t acci- 
dental. The actual decision 
to rally Communists all the 
way from Moscow through to Paris for 
a common belligerent purpose was 
taken at a meeting in Poland last July. 
Keeping the decision secret.so long has 
the flavor of a campaign timed for 
surprise. 


HE European non-Communist anal- 
T ysis of Moscow’s purposes begins 
with the situation in the countries 
which have joined in the new pact and 
goes on from there. 

Yugoslavia is out-and-out Communist 
and wholehearted in its cooperation 
with Russia; Bulgaria and Rumania are 
dominated by Communists within the 
governmental coalitions. There, how- 
ever, the unity stops. The Communists 
are in positions of power in Poland but 
the head of the government is not one 
of them and the nation is deeply and 
incurably suspicious of Russia: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were 
only kept out of the Marshall plan 
preparations on direct orders from 
Moscow. Proportionately Communists 
are strong in Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary but not so strong as the opposition. 
Prominent in this opposition are Social- 
ists. Prominent in the distaste of Social- 
ists for Communists, in Eastern Europe 


present-day Communism means Marx- 
ism perverted to the ends of Russian 
imperialism. 

Hence, in the European estimate, the 
destruction of these Socialists within 
the satellites is the first Soviet objective. 
Hence also the appearance of Moscow, 
the alleged fountainhead of world revo- 





The Winds of Winter Begin 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


_ain. In France and Italy the Soviet ob- 





as everywhere else, is the belief that 


lution and the destruction of national- 
ism, as the professed protector of na- 
tionalism in these countries. 

This first objective may be written 
off as easy to take. After that come 
France and Italy and after them Brit- 


jective becomes more clear than it was 
before. In both countries 
since the end of the war 
Communists have been in 
the government, have been 
thrown out, and were trying 
to get back in again. Grant- 
ing that the tacticians in the 
Kremlin are very flexible, 
that course of action always 
has seemed out of character 
and against tradition. Now 
the powerful Communist 
parties in both countries are openly 
and belligerently in the opposition. 

The open opposition of the 1,300,000 
Communists in France and the 2,200,- 
000 in Italy, firmly entrenched in the 
trade unions in both countries, can 
make this a winter of economic chaos. 
If the aim is just such chaos—as all Eu- 
rope believes—then they go into the 
battle with at least even odds that they 
can wreck the Marshall or any other 
plan for economic recovery. The pat- 
tern already has been tried and found 
effective in the strikes and disorders in 
the late ‘20s and early ’30s which ate 
the heart of France and made it easy 
pickings for Hitler. 


HERE has been considerable specula- 

tion in Europe on two points: 
(1) Is this revival of the Comintern a 
defensive move prompted by Russian 
fear, or an offensive one inspired by im- 
perialist ambition? The question is per- 
haps the most important extant but the 
general conclusion has been that, what- 
ever the Russian aim, the immediate 
effect is the same. (2) Why did Stalin 
decide on a step so obviously likely to 
feed the violent anti-Communist feeling 
in the United States and hence improve 
the chances of Congressional support 
for the Marshall plan? One answer 
might be that they have once again 
misjudged American opinion. The other 
and more reasonable is that the Rus- 
sians don’t jump oceans; that the risk 
so far as America is concerned is a cal- 
culated one taken for the sake of gain- 
ing the objectives at hand in Europe. 








Says BILLIE BURKE 


Beloved Hollywood Actress 


“‘Fluttery stomach and a smooth performance 
just don’t go together. So when I suffer acid 
indigestion, I reach for Tums. Their relief 
is sweet—and fast!” 


When acid indigestion hits you, get al- 
most instant relief with Tums. And when 
it won’t let you sleep, don’t count sheep 
—count on Tums for a refreshing night’s 
rest. There’s nothing swrer, nothing faster! 
Tums not only neutralize excess acid al- 
most instantly — Tums coat the stomach 
with protective medication, so relief is 
more prolonged. Tums sweeten sour 
stomach. Relieve that bloated feeling, gas 
and heartburn jiffy-quick. Tums contain 
no soda—no raw, harsh alkali—so Tums 
won't overalkalize and irritate your deli- 
cate stomach. Tums are handy, too—no 
mixing, no water needed. Never overal- 
kalize, always neutralize excess acidity 
with Tums. Get Tums today — genuine 
Tums for the tummy! 


Widht and day, a+ nome % \ 


away, TWAYS carry Tym?" 
10¢ 
Handy Roll 






3-roll package, a 
quarter — everywhere 
TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 


(Nature’s Remedy). Caution: Take only as di- 
rected. Get a 25c box today. 
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@ Provide people with room to move 
around ... plenty of recreational fa- 
cilities . . . a chance to own their 
homes and rear healthier families... 
and they turn out much better work 
and stay with you longer. Indiana 
offers just such chances; it’s the right 
state for ideal labor conditions. Yet 
you have transportation, raw mate- 
rials, and profitable markets at hand, 
for here is the perfect combination of 


industrialism and elbow-room living. 


You can pick the size of town you 
want... 


you'll find it in Indiana! 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 
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NEWFOUNDLAND: 


Price of Confederation 


A blueprint of what confederation of 
Newfoundland with Canada would mean 
for Britain’s oldest colony and its senior 
dominion was released on Oct. 10 in St. 
John’s and Ottawa, the two national capi- 
tals. The 350-page document summarized 
the work of representatives of both coun- 
tries who conferred at Ottawa from June 
25 to Sept. 29. Its disclosures included: 
> The federal government estimated its 
annual revenues from federal sales, income, 
and other taxes in Newfoundland would 
be about $20,185,000, and its expenditures 
about $26,000,000. 
> In provincial levies Newfoundland could 
raise about $9,600,000 annually, but would 
have to spend $14,500,000 annually on 
provincial services. 
> Canada would take over defense of the 
island, a naval base at St. John’s and the 
commercial airport at Gander, but the 
United States would keep its 99-year leases 
on three Newfoundland bases. 
> Newfoundland would have six seats in 
the Canadian Senate and seven in the 
House of Commons. 
> The Labrador-Quebec border, now dis- 
puted in Quebec, would remain as it is un- 
less Newfoundland agreed to a change. 

Canada will not disclose final financial 
terms of confederation, including what it 
intends to do about Newfoundland’s $69,- 
613,339 deficit or how much of future defi- 
cits it will meet, until after Oct. 20, when 
Canada’s newly appointed Fisheries Min- 
ister Milton Gregg is a candidate in a New 
Brunswick by-election. The federal Gov- 
ernment apparently fears that announce- 
ment of too generous terms to Newfound- 
land now might lose some votes for Gregg. 

In St. John’s, the joint announcement 
was a disappointment because it included 
no positive financial offer to Newfound- 
land. Several members of the National 


Convention, which was elected last year to 
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study Newfoundland’s future _ political 
course, renewed their attacks on confedera- 
tion and their earlier criticism of the Ot- 
tawa delegation (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22). 

Delegation Chairman Gordon Bradley 
promptly resigned as chairman of the con- 
vention, claiming he was the victim of a 
“campaign of slander.” The convention 
then had to adjourn to await appointment 
of a new chairman by the Commission 
Government. 


DOMINION: 


O Tupena 


“Canada! The very word is like a boy’s 
shout in the springtime, is like the clamor 
of geese going north and the roar of melt- 
ing rivers and the murmur of early winds.” 
So Bruce Hutchison wrote lyrically of his 
country’s name, derived from the Huron- 
Iroquois word “kanata” (a town), in his 
book, “The Unknown Country.” 

Last week, Canadians who agree wit] 
Hutchison must have shuddered as they 
read about a research report by Prof. D. C. 
Master in The Mitre, Bishop’s University 
magazine, explaining how the dominion 
barely escaped suffering under some weird 
alternative names when Britain’s North 
American colonies were being confederated 
in the 1860s. 

Among a Variety of names the fathers 
of confederation considered were Victo- 
ralia (after Queen Victoria) , Albertoria (a 
compound of Victoria and Prince Albert. 
her consort), Transatlantia, Niagaraentia. 
Ursulia (after the Ursuline nuns who 
pioneered in New France), Mesopelagia 
(between two oceans), and Tupona (The 
United Provinces of North America) . 

Fortunately, The Montreal Gazette re- 
called last week, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
one of the founding fathers, commented in 
the House of Commons: “I would ask any 
member . . . how he would feel if he woke 
up some morning and found himself, in- 
stead of a Canadian, a Tuponian.” Or 
worse, The Gazette added, a “Tup.” 


Newsweek map by James Cutter 


CANADA'S TENTH PROVINCE ? 
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_.) FOR COMFORT... Enjoy that cushiony feeling 

‘we as you drive. Get long-lasting chassis lubrication 
with Marfak, the tough “stick-to-it” lubricant. Applied 
by chart, never by chance. 


Button up 
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FOR POWER ... Keep your engine “right on the 
button.” Change now to New and Improved 
Havoline, the modern motor oil. It gives you quick starts 
and livelier power because it CLEANS as it lubricates. 


Button up 











Button up FOR SAFETY ... Your Texaco Dealer will give 

~* your car a thorough inspection ... and the 
services it needs to protect it against winter. He’ll pro- 
vide anti-freeze protection .. . and gladly check your 
battery, spark plugs, and tires. You'll get a real 


“buttoned-up” job. Drive in today. 


. THE TEXAS COMPANY 
| TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 





TUNE IN... « Texaco Star Theater presents the Tony Martin show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 











—— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


CHILE: 


Answer to the Comintern 


The Communist vote in Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla’s favor represented almost the 
exact margin by which he won a close race 
~ for the Presidency of Chile last year. Con- 
servative Chileans wondered uneasily if 
the victorious liberal candidate would have 
to pay off the Reds with political favors. 
Their doubts deepened when Gonzalez 
named three Communists to his cabinet. 

It soon became obvious that, instead of 
playing ball with the administration, the 
Communists meant to use their new power 
to undermine the government of which they 
were a part. On April 16 Gonzalez threw 
out his Red ministers. The uneasy alliance 
between President and party changed 
to a state of more or less open warfare. 

When some 16,000 coal miners 
defied government pleas and 
walked out of the mines on Oct. 5, 
Gonzalez declared that he was 
“disposed to put a definite end to 
the control that the Communist 
party has maintained by violence 
over the wage-earning masses of 
the coal region.” He sent army, 
navy, and air force units to re- 
open the mines. 

Naming Names: So far the 

strike had been a domestic prob- 
lem. On Oct. 7 it became an in- 
ternational incident. With the 
strike as a jumping-off place, 
Chile opened the first counterof- 
fensive of the Western World 
against the Communist Interna- 
tional, newly revived to start an 
anti-United States drive in Eu- 
rope. 

A government communiqué 
charged that a “Moscow satel- 
lite” had helped draw up a plan 
to control and ultimately to par- 
alyze all sources of raw mterials 
which might be useful to the 
United States in time of war. The 
Chilean Communist party, the 
statement said, “has placed itself 
at the service of one of the great 
powers engaged in an internation- 
al struggle, as its spearhead here.” 

The government was taking the 
necessary steps toward “ending 

the anti-national activities of 

these foreign representatives who belong 
to the Communist party in their respective 
countries, so that Chile will not become 
the victim of the struggle.” 

The next day an official statement iden- 
tified the “Moscow satellite” as Yugo- 
slavia and explained: “The work in which 
international. Communism is engaged was 
intensified in our country after the visit 
paid us late last year by Gen. Ljubomir 
Tlich, who, as Tito’s representative, at- 
tended the Presidential inauguration. While 
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in Chile, General Ilich established con- 
tact and held repeated conferences with 
Communist leaders in Santiago and the 
provinces .. . Before leaving the country, 
Ilich accredited Andres Cunja as Yugo- 
slavian chargé d’affairs before our gov- 
ermment ..... 

“A few days ago Dalibor Jakasa, secre- 
tary of the Yugoslavian legation in Bue- 
nos Aires, arrived in Santiago bringing 
fresh instructions for Cunja to carry out 
. . . The mission entrusted to Ilich, con- 
tinued by Cunja as chargé d’affaires, and 
accelerated by Jakasa, was . . . to inten- 
sify and coordinate the campaign against 
the United States; to attack the policy of 
continental defense; and to develop a plan 
to sabotage production by slowdowns, 
strikes, and other labor conflicts in indus- 
tries producing raw materials. These in- 
structions were faithfully carried out by 
the Chilean Communist party and by sim- 


the United States was “increasingly direct- 
ing” Chilean foreign policy. 

A new Chilean statement on Oct. 11 
said the Yugoslavs were working to “con- 
summate a vast plan which, among other 
things, envisioned a wave of strikes in our 
vital industries . . . The aim was to com- 
pletely paralyze the ability of the country 
to participate in the defense and securit) 
of the hemisphere. It was also to develop 
to a point of efficiency in Chile the fifth 
column which is working . . . to sovietize 
Latin America.” 

Meanwhile, the coal strike which hai 
started the whole diplomatic controversy 
entered its second week. 

Across the Andes: The statement 
on Jakasa brought Argentina into the pic- 
ture. Gonzalez had sent President Juan 1). 
Peron full details, and on Oct. 9 a mili- 
tary plane brought three Argentines to 
Santiago to check up. 

Three months before Peron 
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Topaze, Santiago, 


ilar parties elsewhere on the continent.” 

The Santiago government ordered Cunja 
and Jakasa expelled from the country. 
Early on the morning of Oct. 10, uniden- 
tified assailants, speeding past in an auto- 
mobile, fired several shots into the Soviet 
Embassy. On Oct. 11 Yugoslavia broke 
relations with Chile. This was just a way 
of blowing off steam, for Chile has no dip- 
lomatic mission in Belgrade. Gonzalez re- 
jected as “insolent” and “provocative” the 
Yugoslav Government’s insinuation that 


Chile 


had declared himself in favor of 
a foreign policy which woul: 
place Argentina somewhere in the 
middle of the road between in- 
ternational capitalism and inter- 
national Communism. Now he 
moved all the way over to the 
anti-Communist side. Peron was 
“fully alert;” the Foreign Office 
said his government was working 
closely with Chile to smash the 
Communist spearhead. 

The Yugoslavs expelled from 
Chile arrived in Argentina on 
Oct. 9. The Argentine police took 
them off the train before it 
reached the capital, carried them 
to Buenos Aires by automobile, 
and “delayed” them at police 
headquarters for questioning. On 
Oct. 11 police were reported to 
have seized control of all roads 
to the nearby city of Rosario, 
said to be the seat of Communist — 
headquarters for all of Latin 
America. They were stopping 
cars and examining the papers of 
their occupants. Some arrests 
were made. 

And in Brazil: Next to 
Chile, Brazil had the most active 
Communist party in South Amer- 
ica until it was outlawed in May. 
Last week diplomatic relations 
between Brazil and the Soviet 
Union were tense because of at- 
tacks on President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
in the Soviet Literary Gazette, and reestab- 
lishment of the Comintern. The Rio press 
called the revival of the Communist Inter- 
national a “declaration of war against the 
world democracies.” A prominent Congres- 
sional leader hinted at a possible collective 
break with the Soviet Union by peace- 


.loving American republics. The Foreign 


Office admitted that it took a serious view 
of the matter but said no iminediate action 
was contemplated. 
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"The Businessmanms 
Airline Wins 
My Business!" 





"I was impressed when a TWA "The TWA schedules, which re— ",..And this winter, I’m plan— 
representative called on by to sulted from this analysis, have ning to fly TWA to the sunny 

ask where our people traveled given us the air service we Southwest for another week-end 
and at what hours they’d like to needed—and at the most con— ¢ ‘Holiday Cocktail'—a real relaxer 
leave. He said this was part of venient hours possible. —just what the doctor ordered, 
an intensive coast-to-coast TWA for chasing winter fatigue. 


study of business travel needs. 


"I encourage our men to fly TWA 
whenever they can—for both 
business and pleasure. I like 
the way TWA caters to the busi- 
hessman's needs—covers the : 
busiest business areas, coast TRANS WorRLD AIRLINE 

to coast. For me, TWA is The 

Businessman's Airline." —~ All TWA passenger flights also carry mail and cargo. 


















































































































































































































































International 


Miss Miles claims the baby is Meyer’s 


Caught: Jounny Meyer, the Howard 
Hughes press agent who has dodged Con- 
gressional and court summonses, was 
yanked out of a New York night club on 
Oct. 8, and arrested on a charge of father- 
ing the child of Parricia Muves, former 
cigarette girl at the same club. Protesting, 
and flailing vigorously at the plain-clothes 
man who nabbed him, Meyer was taken 
to headquarters in a wagon. He was 
hooked, searched, jailed until 5 a.m., and 
released on $500 bail. Meyer failed to turn 
up for the hearing later, but his attorney 
said he would be on hand for the trial 
Dec. 4. 


Still Seber: Buster Keaton, 51, the 
“ereat stone face” of silent movies, has 
turned circus performer in Paris. He draws 
capacity crowds to the little street in 
Montmartre, where he engages in a ridicu- 
lous sword duel in the old dead-pan man- 
ner. “I found out 40 years ago that people 
stopped laughing at me if I smiled,” Keaton 
said. The circus manager is particularly 
pleased because Keaton has proved as 
popular as his prewar feature, an act with 
four elephants. “We had to feed the 
elephants,” he explained. 
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Born: A boy, to Caprain Lorp Bra- 
‘BOURNE, of the Coldstream Guards, and 
the former Patricia MountTBATTEN, eldest 
daughter of the Governor General of India; 
in London, Oct. 8. He is Lord Mount- 
batten’s first grandchild. 


Off Note: Vivian Detia Cutesa, opera 
singer, was accused of stealing the affec- 
tions of a-‘married man in a $75,000 damage 
suit filed in Chicago. The suit was brought 
by Mrs. Adrienne Ellis, who divorced her 
husband, George, a New York advertis- 
ing executive, a year ago. She claimed that 
they separated in 1944, on the day he met 
Miss Chiesa. 


Aftermath: The death of Gertrude 
Nicholson on Sept. 19—one day before her 
husband, Frank (Ropeo Roy) Nicnot- 
son, disk jockey, married the “steriliza- 
tion” heiress, ANN Cooper Hewitt 
(Newsweek, Oct. 6) —was declared a sui- 
cide by a San Francisco coroner’s jury on 
Oct. 8. The new Mrs. Nicholson refused to 
testify at the inquest, and refused to let 
her husband kiss her afterward. On Oct. 8 
the newlyweds were to answer charges of 
falsifying their blood-test certificates, but 
Mrs. Nicholson had a nervous breakdown. 
On Oct. 10, Nicholson went to a hospital 
and had his stomach pumped for poison 
(which he denied taking). He was then 
hospitalized as a “nervous case.” 


Seolded: In Pittsburgh, the Znosko sis- 
ters, Helen, 29, Betty, 24, and Josephine, 
20, were sentenced to jail as “common 
scolds,” under an ancient Pennsylvania law 
which applies only to women. Neighbors 
brought the charges and introduced as 
evidence a home recording of the sisters 
shouting curses over the back fence. Helen 
and Betty were given thirteen months to 
two years; Josephine, the “least trouble- 
some,” received a three-month sentence. 


Married: KaTHLEEN Harriman, daugh- 
ter of Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman, and STANLEY GRAFTON MortI- 
MER Jr., New York advertising executive; 
in Arden, N. Y., Oct. 11. Mortimer was di- 
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Buster Keaton kids a bartender in Paris, where he’s making a new career 
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The Mortimers after the wedding 


vorced last year from the former Barbara 
Cushing, who has since married William S. 
Paley, president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Miss Harriman is a News- 
WEEK writer. 


Disinherited: In Los Angeles, SHERMAN 
BAINBRIDGE, writer and editor, managed to 
break the will of his brother CarLeTon 
BarnsrincE, attorney, who left a $30,000 
estate to two dogs. Witnesses testified that 
the lawyer had said his dogs enjoyed bed- 
time stories and the movies, and that they 
spoke English. On Oct. 10, the jury ruled 
that Carleton Bainbridge had been of un- 
sound mind. 


Died: JosepH A. Papway, 56, general 
counsel for the American Federation of 
Labor; in San Francisco, Oct. 8. Padway 
defended union chiefs’ James C. Petrillo 
and John L. Lewis in their recent difficul- 
ties with the Federal government. 

CarMELA Dutra, 63, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Brazil; in Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 8. 
Mrs. Dutra was a former schoolteacher. 

Mas. Gen. Buianton WI1nsuip, 77, 
former Governor of Puerto Rico (1954- 
39); in Washington, Oct. 9. A veteran of 
both wars, Gen. Winship. was military aide 
to President Coolidge, and later, judge 
advocate general of the Army (1931-34). 

Jo Mora, 70, sculptor; in Monterey, 
Calif., Oct. 10. Mora created the monument 
to Cervantes in Golden Gate Park, and 
many other pieces of sculpture in Western 
cities. 

Gen. Sir Lan Hamivton, 94, who com- 
manded the unsuccessful Dardanelles Ex- 
peditionary Force in 1915; at his home in 
London, Oct. 12. 

Baron Henri DE RoruscuHip, 75, mem- 
ber of the famous banking house and play- 
wright under the name of André Pascal; at 
his estate in Switzerland, Oct. 12. 
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J. Election day comes only once a year. 
Yet you “vote” many times every day. For, 
each time you buy a bar of soap or a loaf 
of bread or a necktie—or anything at all— 
you cast a “vote” in favor of some product 
or service over a competing product or 
service. 














2. To win your votes, America’s manu- 
facturers are kept constantly on the jump 
to give you better and better goods at lower 
and lower prices. That’s what businessmen 
call ““competition””—and it’s the best system 
ever devised to boost the well-known “‘stand- 
ard of living.” 








3. What happens when any manufacturer 
tries to skimp on the quality of his products 
—or boosts his prices too high? You know 
the answer! You simply “vote” for some 
other manufacturer’s products. That’s how 
competition forces the profiteer back into 
line—or out of business. 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 


‘vote 


4. So you see, in the long run it’s really 
you—not the manufacturer or the retailer 
—who sets the size of prices and profits. 
And the firms that do the best job of com- 
peting for your “votes” are the ones that 
stay in business—and grow! 
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5. When a firm grows—thanks to your 
“votes” —it produces and sells more goods. 
This means it can get along with a smaller 
profit per unit—and sell at still lower prices. 
This in turn attracts still more customers. 
That’s how competition works constantly 
to boost production and reduce prices. 









6. And even part of the profit you “vote” 
to well-managed firms finds its way. back 
to you in the form of better living. For the 
reasonable profits of industry pay for re- 
search and expansion to develop new prod- 
ucts, better products, more jobs—and greater 
security for everyone. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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Twelve years ago Mrs. J. E. Price was 
wheeled from an operating room after an 
abdominal operation. Soon she began to 
feel pain but the surgeon said it was only 
gas. For years she suffered recurrent at- 
tacks. 

Last week doctors in a Cleveland, Ohio, 
hospital discovered that the pains resulted 
* from an example of a much-cartooned ac- 
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groups either recovered or were improved. 
Only about 12 per cent of those who re- 
ceived drugs but no diet remained well]. 

P At the Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, a 
group of scientists have discovered that 
tetany, a kind of epilepsy that often causes 
feeble-mindedness, results from the incom- 
plete digestion of sugar and starches, re- 
sulting in an excessive amount of citric 
acid in the blood. During convulsions, the 
citric-acid concentration rises as high as 
500 per cent of the normal level. Deter- 
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After twelve years an X-ray examination revealed this forgotten hemostat 


cident: The surgeon had sewed up an 
instrument in Mrs. Price’s abdomen. After 
an X-ray examination disclosed its posi- 
tion, doctors removed a salt-encrusted steel 
hemostat (a scissorslike instrument used 
as a clamp) from a coil of tissue in the 
abdominal cavity. Mrs. Price, none the 
worse for the experience, said she felt no 
bitterness toward the now-dead surgeon 
who performed the original operation and 
would not even give his name. 


Chemistry of Epilepsy 


One out of every 200 people in the 
United States suffers from epilepsy. In 
some cases, this condition is caused by 
easily recognized brain damage. In others, 
it appears to follow disturbances in body 
chemistry, about which very little is 
known. 

Last week, two important research 
projects yielded significant facts indicat- 
ing that an epileptic’s body chemistry is 
more successfully regulated by diet than 
by drugs: 
> Dr. Haddow M. Keith, pediatrician at 
the Mayo Clinic, has studied several hun- 
dred epileptic children. Some were treated 
with drugs (dilantin and phenobarbital) , 
others with a diet consisting chiefly of 
proteins and fats with no sugar or starches, 
and still others with body drugs and diet. 
A large proportion of those in the last two 
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mining the cause of tetany is the first step 
in the development of a cure, the Brooklyn 
doctors pointed out. Intensive research 
along this line is now in progress. 


BCG and the TB Fight 


To American health experts, the efficacy 
of BCG (Bacillus Calmette-Guérin) in re- 
ducing tuberculosis mortality has yet to 
be established. The 45-year-old substance, 
perfected by Dr. Albert Calmette, French 
bacteriologist, and Dr. Camille Guérin, 
French surgeon, is used widely to fight the 
disease in Europe and South America. In 
Columbus, Ga., the United States Public 
Health Service is conducting a long-range 
study of BCG vaccination. 

Last week in Atlantic City, two of Amer- 
ica’s leading tuberculosis experts disagreed 
sharply on BCG’s ultimate worth. At the 
annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, Dr. J. Arthur Myers 
of the University of Minnesota warned 
that BCG and other anti-tuberculosis vac- 
cines served as smoke screens to hide TB 
germs, thus blocking a chance to use 
streptomycin, which in primary tubercu- 
losis has had spectacular results. Instead, 
Dr. Myers recommended the tuberculin 
test as the best technique for wiping out 
the plague by early diagnosis and prompt 
administration of streptomycin. 

At the same meeting, Dr. F. M. Pot- 


tenger of Monrovia, Calif., strongly urged 
the general use of BCG, especially to pro- 
tect children who are in contact with sup- 
posedly “cured” tuberculars and nurses 
and doctors who attend acute cases. 

Vaccination should not take the place 
of other methods of combatting TB, Dr. 
Pottenger pointed out. The disease should 
also be fought by “clearing the slums in 
which most of our tuberculosis is found; 
teaching people how to live and what to 
eat; and furnishing food at least to chil- 
dren when the breadwinner is ill, so that 
resistance is kept high.” 


Worry and the Heart 


For eleven years, Dr. Hans Selye, an 
energetic Canadian endocrinologist, 
headed a research program to discover 
link between emotional tensions and 4 
ease. 

In the tall, white University of Mont- 
real building on the slope of Mount Royal, 
Dr. Selye and his associates have subjected 
guinea pigs,, rabbits, and other animals to 
prolonged cold and fatigue. Then they have 
fed them diets high in salt and protein. 
designed to put strain on the arteries and 
kidneys (Newsweek, March 81). In each 
case, the animal developed heart and kid- 
ney ailments. 

The main object of the project was to 
find the cause .of these two diseases, the 
greatest killers of modern civilization. Last 
week at the Graduate Fortnight of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Dr. Selye 
brought his research up to date with a 
brilliant paper on the effects of worry and 
strain on the human heart and kidneys. 

Adrenal Alarm: The seat of the 
trouble lies in the adrenal glands, two small 
bodies that lie one above the upper end 
of each kidney. Each gland consists of two 
parts, the medulla which secretes epine- 
phrine (also known as adrenalin) , and the 
cortex, which plays a vital role in salt and 
water and carbohydrate metabolism and 
is intimately concerned with growth and 
muscular response. 

While the two parts differ in origin and 
function, they are vitally related in one 
respect. The medullary secretion, epine- 
phrine, increases the production of a pity 
tary-gland chemical, which in turn sti 
lates the adrenal cortex: This excess 
glandular reaction, Dr. Selye said, may be 
the cause of some kinds of high blood 
pressure and kidney damage. 

When the Canadian scientists first ex- 
posed the laboratory animals to cold and 
fatigue, the adrenal glands, the body’s 
alarm system, went into action to resist 
the strain. When. the stress was prolonged, 
as is often the case with human emotional 
reactions, the resistance lessened, the dam- 
aging effect of the adrenal-gland\ hormone 
increased, and high blood pressure and 
kidney disease followed. 

These conditions, produced artificially in 
animals, have been overcome by diets low 
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| hy Do Advertisers Benefit ee 
By SELECTED Mass Circulation? 











hy Is the Chicago Daily News 
Essential to Your SALES-PLANS? | 








More than a million reader-friends welcome the 
Chicago Daily News to their HOMES every week 
day evening. When you refer to the figures 
in the panel at the left you will see that these 
people are incomewise, the most IMPORTANT 
million buyers in Chicago. 


These same figures also reveal the advantage 
given to advertisers by SELECTED mass circula- 
tion. Advertising in the Daily News is seen and 
read by a group of consumers who represent a 
rich concentration of dollars to spend in satisfy- 
ing a limitless variety of desires. 


Thus the Daily News is essential to Chicago sales- 
plans. Through this one newspaper alone the 
advertiser talks to high potential buying-power. 
. . - If you don’t get into these IMPORTANT 
homes with what you have to say, you can hardly 
expect to get in with what you have to sell! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
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me JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
nd 
| DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 Wes: Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Maintenance Costs 
the 


Dusting unnecessary maintenance 
costs out of your plant picture is 
as easily done as said — and here’s 
why: It’s the time and labor in- 
volved—not the cleaning materials 
—which constitute by far the 
greater part of your sanitation 
costs. 

And that’s where, by utilizing 
a program of planned sanitation 
employing West products, you can 
just about cut maintenance man- 
hours and resulting costs to the 
bone. Longer-lasting . . . easier to 
apply . . . designed to do the best 
possible job in the least possible 
time, West maintenance products 
are economical and beneficial in 
still other ways. 

By helping to insure employees’ 
health, safety and morale, they 
give added protection to your 
workers, thereby reducing frequent 
absenteeism and high turnover. 


For the answer to “‘greater profits 
through cleanliness,” why not con- 
sult one of the 500 West trained rep- 
resentatives from Coast-to-Coast. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WEST2 pany 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1,N.Y. 


Cleansing Disintectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 


ts - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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in sodium or by large doses of ammonium 
chloride, Dr. Selye said. From preliminary 
experiments in Montreal, it also appears 
that this ammonium-chloride treatment 
may be helpful to human sufferers from 
high blood pressure. 


Rubber-Tube Surgery 


Many accident victims reach the hospi- 
tal with such a severe degree of shock that 
amputation is hazardous. This is also true 
in amputation cases when patients are 
aged, have circulatory disturbances, or are 
diabetics, who often develop gangrene of 
the toes and fingers. 

Last week in Chicago, Dr. Stanley R. 
Maxeiner of Minneapolis reported a new 
method-which tides such victims through 
a period of shock or severe infection until 
surgery can be performed with reasonable 
safety. Gum-rubber tubing is wrapped 
tightly around the arm or leg and the en- 
tire diseased area is isolated from the rest 
of the patient’s body. Poisons from possi- 
ble gangrene are no longer absorbed. 

If the. rubber tubing is allowed to re- 
main for a week or ten days, it completely 
severs the affected area down to the bone, 
painlessly and without shock. Then, at a 
later date, the bone may be cut and a 
hazardous operation converted into a prac- 
tically harmless one. In 25 such operations, 
Dr. Maxeiner said, the only deaths have 
been caused by a general disease from 
which the patients suffered. 


Obesity the Enemy 


The old saying, “the longer the belt 
line, the shorter the life line,” is backed 
by medical statistics. “For every inch the 
waist measurement is greater than the 
chest measurement, a person may subtract 
two years from his life expectancy,” Dr. 
A. C. Ivy of the University of Illinois last 
week warned at a nutrition conference in 
Chicago. 

Life-insurance figures show that the 
mortality of the distinctly obese is more 
than 1.5 per cent greater than that of peo- 
ple with average weight for their height. 

“At least 15 per cent of our population 
. . . [weighs] 20 pounds more than they 
should,” Dr. Ivy said. Many of these fat 
people try to blame their condition on an 
“inherited appetite.” To Dr. Ivy, this is an 
easy and inaccurate explanation of a dan- 
gerous physical state. “Appetite is a 
learned rather than inherited aspect of 
food behavior,” he pointed out. 

Fat’s Seeurity: In New York, Dr. 
Hilde Bruch of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, con- 
firmed Dr. Ivy’s stand that a pampered 
and undisciplined appetite—not inherited 
tastes or disturbed glands—is what makes 
fat people fat. Speaking at the Graduate 
Fortnight of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Bruch, who has conducted 
prolonged studies in obesity (NEWSWEEK, 








, International 
Painless Shots: Through a hole 
no larger than a hair, this pain- 
less, needleless “hypospray” gun 
shoots medicine into the body 
with air pressure. The gun was 
announced last week by Dr. E. B. 
Tuohy (above) of Washington. 


July 28), named severe psychological up- 
sets as the primary cause of enormous 
appetites. ‘ 

To* the average fat person, Dr. Bruch 
explained, food has an exaggerated posi- 
tive value. “It stands for love, security, 
and satisfaction. On the other hand, mus- 


cular activity . . . [is] associated with . . . 


danger, threat, and insecurity.” 

Diet alone is rarely enough to cure 
obesity, Dr. Bruch concluded. “Impris- 
oned in every fat man, a thin one is wild- 
ly signaling to be let out,” she said. But 
escape is seldom possible until a sympa- 
thetic psychiatrist can help the fat man to 
gain insight gradually into the nature of 
his psychological problems. 


Appendicitis Can’t Wait 


In spite of improved surgical techniques 
and of such germ killers as penicillin and 
the sulfa drugs, appendicitis is still re- 
sponsible for 55,000 needless deaths yearly 
in the United States. 

Three-fourths of these deaths are due 
to the patient’s own negligence, according 
to Dr. Donald C. Collins of Los Angeles. 
Last week, Dr. Collins listed these over- 
sights as (1) failure to permit an ap- 
pendectomy between acute attacks, (2) de- 
lay in summoning a doctor during a severe 
attack of abdominal pain, (3) harmful 
self-medication, and (4) the often fatal 
taking of purgatives. 

Any abdominal pain that continues for 
more than five hours is the signal to call 
the family doctor without further delay, 
Dr. Collins emphasized. 
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quality bedroom furniture. 


Compare any other basic material 
with Masonite* Presdwood*! You'll 
see why this time-tested hardboard 
makes better, more durable, more sal- 
able furniture, drawer bottoms, doors, 
ends and backs; why it adds value to 
desks, tables, radio cabinets, toys — 
and a whole range of other products. 
Tempered or Untempered Presdwood 
is made from natural wood, refined to a 
better, stronger wonder wood. Availa- 
ble in full-size or smaller rectangular 
panels cut to specifications. For tech- 
nical information about how Presd- 
wood can be used profitably in your 
business, write Masonite Corp., Dept. 
N-10, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
2, Ill. Branch Offices: New York, 
Washington, Dallas, Los Angeles. 


*Trade-marks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ““Masonite’’ signi- 
fies that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product, 


Presdwoods are used to advantage in the high-speed, eco- 
nomical production of dressers, vanities, mirrors and other 
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America’s “flying stovepipe” plane zoomed to 1,500 miles per hour 


Flight Ahead of Sound 


The so-called “barrier” of the speed of 
sound never really existed. Bullets and 
rockets have long since gone faster than 
the 761 miles an hour that sound waves 
travel at sea level. And last week at White 
Sands, N.M., a V-2 reached a speed of 
almost 3,600 miles an hour, or a mile 
a second.* 

For winged airplanes, the problem of 
outspeeding sound has been far more dif- 
ficult. One trouble is that air pushed aside 
and compressed by the nose of the plane 
hardly has time to get out of the way of 
the wing tips. The result is a buffeting 
that can tear apart a structure not prop- 
erly designed to meet the shock. The de- 
signer, however, needs data from test 
flights. But such flights have been impos- 
sible because of the risk for the test pilot. 

The answer to this dilemma has been 
found in the robot. Off the southwest 
corner of England last week an RAF 
Mosquito carried aloft a 900-pound rocket- 
propelled model plane with an 8-foot wing- 
spread. Seven miles up, at 400 miles an 
-hour, a scientist pressed a switch which cut 
the rocket plane loose to fly on its own. It 
glided for fifteen seconds. Then its rocket 
motors went on automatically. After two 
minutes it plunged into the sea. Evaluation 
of its performance will await analysis of 
radar and photographic records, but the 
first reports indicated the plane had sped 
faster than sound. The $80,000 model was 
the first of 24 automatic machines which 
the British Government plans to test. 

The Cleveland laboratory of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
received the excited dispatches from Brit- 
ain with less enthusiasm. This was old stuff, 
said the American scientists, disclosing for 





*On Sept. 6 another V-2 was launched from the 
deck of the 45,000-ton aircraft carrier, U.S.S. Mid 
way, several hundred miles off the East Coast of 
the United States. It was the first test of its kind, 
conducted by the Navy to determine whether large 
rockets could be fired from modern aircraft car- 
riers without ‘— oy modifications affecting 
flight operations. The Navy proclaimed the test 
successful. 
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the first time that winged missiles had been 
outspeeding the waves of sound for more 
than two years in experiments off the Vir- 
ginia coast. Speeds as fast as 1,500 miles 
per hour had been reached. “We’ve been 
shooting them at Wallops Island,” an 
official said. “The first one we fired two 
years ago hit more than 1,000 miles per 
hour. The British robot is no different 
from the first models we fired.” And the 
missiles were launched by a “more diffi- 
cult method” than that used by the 
British—from the ground. 

All this robot flying is preparation for 
sending a man-carrying plane ahead of the 
sound of its motor. The world record is 
now held by the Douglas Skystreak, which 
Maj. Marion Carl of the Marines piloted 
over the Muroc, Calif., sands last August 
at 650.6 miles an hour. The best bet at 
the moment is the Bell XS-1, so far held 
back to around 600 miles an hour in high- 
altitude tests, but equipped with rocket 
power to go much faster. 


Rew 


Look, No Hands 


The robot Skymaster, which made avia- 
tion history last month by flying itself to 
England with no help from its Air Force 
passengers (Newsweek, Oct. 6), com- 
pleted its round trip last week when it 
arrived, automatically and uneventfully, at 
its home base in Wilmington, Ohio. A New 
York Times headline writer marked the 
occasion by christening the craft the 
“brainplane.” . 


Rising Curve of Research 


“It has been suggested that the United 
States spend $2,000,000,000 a year for 
various kinds of scientific and military re- 
search. Do you think this is a good idea 
or a poor idea?” 

The Gallup pollsters announced last 
week that 76 per cent of the public thought 
this plan was a good idea,-and 50 per cent 
of those polled were sufficiently convinced 
of its merit to pay more taxes for the 
purpose. 

The suggestion for such spending had 
come from the Scientific Research Board, 
set up a year ago by President Truman 
under the chairmanship of John R. Steel- 
man. In his initial report on “Science and 
Public Policy” (Newsweek, Sept. 8) Steel- 
man held that the national interest de- 
manded that at least 1 per cent of the na- 
tional income be invested in research. 
Present activity is at only half this rate— 
but even that represents the highest level 
in the nation’s history, with 137,000 
trained scientists at work on tasks costing 
$1,160,000,000 a year, including $625,- 
000,000 supplied by the government and 
$450,000,000 by industry. 

But the money problem has not been 
the immediate barrier to expanding re- 
search. In successive volumes of a com- 
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plete report to the President, the fourth of 
which appeared last week, Steelman em- 
phasized the importance of increased scien- 
: tific manpower and better government 
planning. 

Manpower: The rising curve of science 
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graduates dropped sharply during the war, 

. resulting in a “deficit” of 8,400 who would “How would you like it if you had the sky 

. otherwise have received doctor’s degrees to yourself for untold centuries—and 

d in the physical and biological sciences and thén got crowded out by Air Express! 
100,000 who would have received bach- Shipments go coast-to-coast overnight, 
elor’s degrees. While the colleges are now and that’s a lot more potent magic than 
chock-full of .science students, there is a I can cook up! : 
shortage of teachers, worsened by the fact 

j @ that members of science faculties can and 

r do switch to research jobs in government 

" and industry at higher salaries. 

a Currently industrial laboratories employ 
57,000 scientists; colleges and universities, 

t 50,000; and the Federal government, 30,- 

t 000. Both government and industry have 

t expanded greatly as employers of scientists 

d in comparison with the universities, which 

e | before the war had a total of 35,000 scien- 
tifie workers. 

d § Thousands of scientists would prefer 

i, campus life, but cannot afford it at salaries 

n which are usually below $4,000 a year. 

]- Steelman recommended that salaries of 

d top government scientists be $15,000 a. “It wasn’t so bad when business men used Air 

a year and that funds be provided for at- Express only in emergencies. But now with low 

a tendance at scientific meetings. Federal rates and more and bigger planes in service, it 

“i assistance, he said, should be extended also pays to specify Air Express regularly for many “Tm retiring. Go ahead—make 

h. for scholarships and basic research at col- finished items. money! Air Express cameras or 

o leges and universities. chrysanthemums or cosmetics. 

el Organization: Almost every govern- . Andi you expect mo we Sy li 

0 ment agency has some program of re- \\ LA Halloween, just crate me up and 

ig search, ranging from the Treasury’s search specify Air. Rapaven delivery. Tis 

),- for better methods of printing dollar bills going to get in on the menos 

id to the National Advisory Committee for end of this super-speedy service!” 
Aeronautics’ work on. supersonic airplane 

on models. Partly through its own labora- 

e- tories, but mostly through contracts with | Bi a . 

n- industrial and university laboratories, the F a é ee | ties 


government has become the nation’s big- 
gest buyer of research. However, there is 
insufficient coordination among govern- 
ment departments, and no mechanism for 
planning the best use of the limited num- ° ° ons ° 

ber of scientists opecity Air Express-its Good Business 

Steelman’s report recommended: (1) an : 

interdepartmental Committee on Scientific ° Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
Research and Development, so that the cities at no extra cost. * Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 


e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Federal left hand would know what the ¢ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
right hand was doing; (2) a special unit 


. : : Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
in the Budget Bureau to review science full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 
é expenditures; (3) appointment of a scien- Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Railway 


tific liaison man on the White House staff, Express Agency, representing the Scheduled Airlines of the U. S. 
and (4) establishment of a National ; 
Science Foundation “along sound adminis- 


trative lines” to sponsor basic research in LLP, 
colleges and universities. 7, 
On the last point the report supported LRIR 


President Truman’s veto last Aug. 6 of a OETS THERE FIRST 


bill which would have set up a foundation 

fairly free of executive control. The foun- Fastest delivery—at low rates 
dation, it said, should have a board of Color films (18 lbs.) picked up in Seattle, 8:10 
eminent scientists and educators as ad- AM on the 7th. Delivered 4:45 PM the same day 
visers, but its director should be just as aa oo eam rs we a peo vo 
responsible to the President as the head of any distance, similarly inexpensive and Fast 
ok any other government agency. 
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Co-op Joan 


Joan Davis, the raucous, rowdy young 
lady whom CBS bills as the “Queen of 
Comedy,” went back to work last week, 
although her two-year sponsor, Swan Soap, 
dropped her show last June. This year 
Miss Davis is heard on 165 CBS stations 
(Saturday, 9-9:30 p.m., EST) with fifteen 
different sponsors on fifteen of the sta- 
tions. CBS hopes the number of sponsors 
will soon increase to 165. For Miss Davis’s 
show is run on the cooperative-sponsor 
system, the latest to join a group that al- 
ready includes America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, Fulton Lewis Jr., and Informa- 
tion, Please. 

Under the cooperative setup, the net- 
work puts on the show and charges each 
station according to its potential audi- 
ence. The station in turn resells the show 
to local sponsors, who fill cued blanks 
with their commercials. For example, 50,- 
000-watt WCBS, New York, pays $810 for 
Miss Davis’s half-hour of high jinks, and 
charges White Rose Quality Foods $1,000 
to sponsor it. But 250-watt WMBR, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., pays only $78 for the pro- 
gram and lets it go to the Jax Brewing Co. 
for the same amount. 

The cooperative setup’s obvious advan- 
tage over the standard one-sponsor-per- 
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program system is that it lets local spon- 
sors offer listeners live network talent. 
Miss Davis is guaranteed $10,000 a week 
—from which she pays her writers and the 
members of the cast. 

The Mutual network started the coop- 
erative system in 1937 with Fulton Lewis 
Jr. Finally in 1942, ABC accepted the idea 
and set up a co-op division. Eventually 
NBC and CBS followed. Today there are 
nearly 50 cooperatively sponsored shows. 

Only one fly threatens to spoil what 
may be a $10,000,000-a-year ointment. 
James C. Petrillo won’t let his American 
Federation of Musicians appear on a multi- 
ple-sponsored show. Consequently, the 
bulk of co-op programs are news analysts, 
quizzes, dramatic series, and other features 
not involving music. Like Abbott and Cos- 
tello on ABC, Miss Davis needs a musical 
break of some sort. So she has jumped 
Petrillo’s hurdle by hiring an acapella 
choir. This, however, is a substitute that 
can’t be used very often. 


Denny’s Switch 


Charles R. Denny Jr., a 35-year-old 
lawyer, has headed the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission since February 1946. 
A month after he took over, the FCC pub- 
lished the Blue Book, a set of suggestions 
for improving the standards of commercial 





Current Listening 


Take Ir or Leave It. NBC, Sun- 
day, 10-10:30 p.m., EST. Sponsored by 
Eversharp, Inc. Since Phil Baker and 
his accordion failed to click with Ever- 
sharp last season, the search was on for 
a new man to ask the $64 questions. 
The winner was Garry Moore, the 
young comedian who last year wound 
up a four-year duet with Jimmy Du- 
rante to go on his own (NEWSWEEK, 
April 7). The switch from comedian- 
stooge to master of ceremonies is not 
an easy one, and Moore has yet to be 
just right with Eversharp. But he has 
an ingratiating earnestness and a quick- 
ness of wit that are as pleasing to the 
listener as they must be to the nervous 
contestant. 

CuristopuEeR WexuLeEs. CBS, Sunday, 
10-10:30 p. m. EST. Sponsored by the 
DeSoto-Plymouth Dealers of America. 
The hero of these hypoed adventures is 
a newspaper columnist few real news- 
papermen would recognize. Once that 
point is overlooked, the shows comes off 
as a well-maneuvered combination of 
story- and man-hunting. 

Star Time Wit Dorotuy Kiicar- 
LEN. ABC, Thursday, 10:45-11 a.m., 
EST. Sponsored by Windex and Drano. 
This quarter-hour must be cut out for 
those people who can’t hear Louella Par- 
sons on Sunday night. For Miss Kilgal- 





len merely gossips about Broadway and 
Hollywood in a manner which by now 
must be thoroughly familiar to every- 
body else. 

Tue New Seavtest VILLAGE Store. 
NBC, Thursday, 9:30-10 p.m. EST. 
Sponsored by the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. Whatever is new in radio 
comedy obviously is not going to be 
bought at the Village Store. Jack Car- 
son is the latest to head this show 
which since 1940 has starred Rudy Val- 
lee, John Barrymore, Joan Davis, and 
Jack Haley. The change is hardly an 
improvement. Carson is abetted by a 
series of improbable stooges and the 
delightfully ‘ acidulous Eve Arden— 
who really ought to have her own pro- 
gram. 

Tue Borven Procram. CBS, Friday, 
9-9:30 p.m., EST. Sponsored by the 
Borden Co. Borden’s had the dubious 
honor last summer of presenting the 
worst comedy show on the thin sum- 
mer air, a fiasco called Arthur’s Place 
(Newsweek, July 7). To atone for its 
error in judgment and put on some- 
thing that would offend not even the 
most sensitive ear, Borden’s turned to 
Mark Warnow and his music. It would 
seem that the firm has achieved its goal. 
For while Warnow, assisted by a chorus, 
offers nothing but old familiar tunes, 
the show is easy, happy listening for 
anybody who ever hummed a tune. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Charles Denny swaps FCC for NBC 


radio. It was not to radio’s liking. And 
much of Denny’s job has consisted of 
arguing the Blue Book’s cause against the 
embattled National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

The argument was not without effect. 
In September, the NAB adopted a new 
code for self-regulation (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
29). The FCC, under Denny, could take 
some credit for having forced the new 
code. 

With a big job done, Denny himself 
made news last week. He announced he 
was stepping to the other side of the radio 
fence. On Oct. 31, he will leave the FCC 
to become vice president and general coun- 
sel of the National Broadcasting Co. 


Trout’s Travels 


For the time being at least, Robert 
Trout is an ex-newscaster. One of CBS’s 
ace newsmen for sixteen years, Trout last 
week realized a rarely realized ambition. 
From New York he set sail down the 
East Coast inland waterway for Florida 
and the Caribbean, a sea tramp on his own 
luxurious 60-foot ketch, Tonga. 

Eighteen months ago Trout signed what 
he thought was a ten-year contract with 
Campbell Soup for a nightly news show 
(Newsweek, April 15, 1946). On the 
strength of his lush new salary he bought 
the Tonga, with the notion of making it 
his home. Suddenly last July he learned 
that Edward R. Murrow was replacing 
him on the Campbell show (CBS, Monday- 
Friday, 7:45-8 p.m., EST). on Sept. 29. His 
fancy income cut off, Trout decided to cut 
loose from New York. Loading his wife, 
Kit, and her sister aboard the Tonga, he 
hoisted ‘sail. 

Perhaps the insistence of his agents will 
bring Trout back to radio in 1948. How- 
ever, if he finds ocean life pleasant and 
discovers a means of paying the Tonga’s 
expensive way, he might keep right on— 
around the world. 
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o-- butter your bread 


..- LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN THE 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


In this fast-growing 9 billion dollar market 


—served by the Texas and Pacific—your 


business will find unexcelled opportunities 


for growth and expansion. The high buying 


power of its people...the ample supply of 


skilled and semi-skilled labor...the abun- 


dant resources of natural gas for fuel, to- 


gether with cheap electric power... a host 


of production materials . . . plus the increas- 


ingly important Mexican and South Ameri- 


can markets at your back door... make lo- 


cating in the Texas and Pacific Southwest == 


a must for greater profits for you. 


Send for your copy of FUTURE 
UNLIMITED...showing aerial 
views of over 50 choice sites 
in cities along the Texas and 
Pacific line from New Orleans, 






la., to El Paso, Texas. This 
@y book tells a graphic story of 
5 your future opportunity in the 
Texas and Pacific Southwest. 


» able, efficient rail transportation. 





























TRANSPORTATION— = 
THE CORNERSTONE OF 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRY 
Spanning the great breadth of 
Texas from Texarkana to El 
Paso, and measuring the length 
of Louisiana from Shreveport in 
the North to New Orleans at 
the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, Texas and Pacific is one 
of the most vital links in the vast 
network of railroads that pro- 


vides all industry with depend- 


Director of Industrial Development 


Dept. SW-1 


1009 Texas and Pacific Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


NAME 
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A 4-part Speediset purchase order 
brings 900 head of grain-fed cattle from 
the stockyard. The foreman lines up 
cutting orders on a 3-part Flatpakit. A 
butcher totals up sales slips. Such busi- 
ness forms, made by Moore, control the 
movement of meat to market. 

With 65 years’ experience, Moore dis- 
covers short cuts for every writing oper- 
ation. Armour and Company makes “a 
considerable saving” with Moore tabu- 
lating forms, expedites shipments with 


SF MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


TRADEMARK 


Factories in Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also factories and sales offices across Canada 


Moore Registers. In Oakland, Calif., a 
meat retailing chain speeds deliveries 
of cash and charge sales by use of 
Moore Sales Books. 


Firms using Moore business forms 
speed record-writing by as much as 
172%. Moore can show you more than 
10,000 different business forms—multi- 
copy forms to fit any need of small 
jobber or great corporation, corner 
retailer or large wholesaler. Call your 
local Moore office for details. 














THE PRESS 


made a profitable debut in the magazine 
before it reached book length. For his acid 
New Deal history James A. Farley got 
from Collier’s about $50,000, less $5,000 
ghosting fee to Walter Trohan of The 
Chicago Tribune’s Washington _ staff. 
Henry Morgenthau’s current series com- 
mands about the same rate. The late Harry 
Hopkins’s memoirs, also to appear in Col- 
lier’s when finished by playwright Robert 
E. Sherwood, should bring more. 

Salesman’s Dream: This week, 
statesmen of the war and New Deal era 
still found many publishers considered 
their memoirs worth their weight in gold. 
The latest to hit the jackpot is former 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. Timed 
with the appearance of his book, “Frankly 
Speaking,” on Wednesday (see page 101), 
The New York Herald Tribune syndicated 
six key chapters in a 20-article series to 
over 90 dailies at home and 25 abroad. 

Byrnes’s stuff was a syndicate salesman’s 
dream. At a stiff price, reliably reported to 
range from $6,000 to $10,000, The Herald 
Trib’s package found ready takers among 
such well-heeled papers as The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
The Chicago Sun, The Detroit Free Press, 
The Kansas City Star, The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, to name but a few. On the West 
Coast, William Randolph Hearst read and 
raved: “I love this stuff,” then bought for 
his San Francisco Examiner and Los An- 
geles Examiner. 

The London Daily Telegraph bought 
exclusive rights to Byrnes’s series in Brit- 
ain. In addition, they were sold for distri- 
bution in Canada, France (where The 
Herald Trib’s Paris edition will print them 
in English), Belgium, Algiers, Egypt, 
Switzerland, and South America. 

The syndicate guaranteed $50,000 for 
the Byrnes series, but sales now have made 
this figure academic. A conservative esti- 
mate of the gross, domestic and foreign, 
would be around $500,000, but Byrnes per- 
sonally will get none of this. The contracts 
with both syndicate and book publisher 
call for all revenues from his memoirs to 
be paid into his foundation to provide col- 
lege educations for fatherless students. 
(Byrnes himself was one.) Thus under the 
usual 50-50 split, Byrnes’s foundation 
stood to collect about $250,000 from news- 
paper rights. 

If Byrnes’s prose could do this, what 
could Cordell Hull’s memoirs do? This was 
the question of the week, as George Brett, 
president of Macmillan Co., soon to pub- 
lish Hull’s book, put a $750,000 price tag 
on syndicate rights. Hearst, The New York 
Times, North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, and Life were among those looking, 
but still shying at the price. Brett was 
standing pat. His reasoning: the top level 
of inside stories would be Churchill’s, 
Roosevelt’s and Stalin’s; the second level 
would include Hull’s. If Churchill got a 
million, Hull is worth at least $750,000. 
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Behind every hottle is the quality-tradition 
of Park & Tilford and the knowledge gained in 


over a century of experience. That is why it is— 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. * 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - 86.8 PROOF 





GRAIN TRADING: 


BUSINESS 





Margins Rise—But So Do the Prices 


On Sunday Oct. 5 President Truman 
had scourged the nation’s grain exchanges 
with a charge reminiscent of some of his 
predecessor’s. “The cost of living,” said 
the President, “must not be a football to 
be kicked about by gamblers in grain.”* 

On Monday, wher the Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Kansas City grain exchanges 
bowed to Mr. Truman’s demand that mar- 
gins (cash deposits) on trades be raised 
from 1714 to 331% per cent, the anti-specu- 
lators were exultant. The witch responsible 
for rising living costs had been searched 
out and impaled. Scripps-Howard colum- 
nist Thomas L. Stokes commented: “The 
speculative orgy on the grain exchanges 
had reached a state where it was endanger- 
ing the whole program for shipment of 
grain to Europe, driving up the cost of 
acquiring the large stocks needed.” 

As the new margins went into effect last 
week, the volume of trading in wheat and 
corn futures was down about one third. 
But as though to confound the Adminis- 
tration, prices continued to rise. On Sat- 
urday a carload of No. 1 hard wheat sold 
in the Chicago exchange for $3.0034 cents a 
bushel, the highest for cash wheat there 
since 1920. At the end of the first week’s 
trading under the new margin rules, wheat 
for December delivery was up 1214 cents 





-*For an opinion see Henry Hazlitt’s ‘Business 
Tides” (page 74). 
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a bushel; December corn, 7 cents; Decem- 
ber oats, 10 cents. 

As grain prices climbed, so did the stock 
of prophet J. O. McClintock, President of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. “We take 
this action [raising margins] with great re- 
luctance,” McClintock had warned, “since 
we well know that such a move will neither 
alleviate nor correct the situation for which 
the President is seeking a remedy, namely 
high prices.” 

As the week’s trading confirmed his pre- 
diction, McClintock explained: “Grain 
prices are only influenced by laws of sup- 
ply and demand. The facts are that there 
just isn’t enough grain to meet our nor- 
mal domestic needs and at the same time 
carry out the government’s plans for ex- 
ports to feed the hungry nations of the 
world. People should be told the elemental 
economics of the situation.” 


RAILROADS: 


Featherbed Fight 


At 10 a.m. on Tuesday, Oct. 7, 25 rail- 
road executives and an equal number of 
railroad labor representatives faced each 
other warily across a green-topped confer- 
ence table in the Morrison Hotel at Chi- 
cago. It was round one in the struggle over 
the Big Five railroad operating brother- 
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Embattled railroads advertise the case against union “featherbedding” 
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hoods’ demands for 44 changes in work- 
ing rules and a flat 30 per cent wage in- 
crease for their 350,000 members. 

For the railroads the fight was a crucial 
one. A 380 per cent wage increase alone 
could pull railroad incomes down to the 
vanishing point. As for the rule changes, 
28 of them, the rail executives claimed, 
would require the carriers to pay more 
money for less work. Altogether, the de- 
mands would cost the roads roughly 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

The sparring had hardly begun when 
the railroads asked for aid from outside 
the ring. In a bid for public support, large 
ads in leading newspapers presented their 
views on the evils of featherbedding. Any 
costs added by the proposed rules changes 
on these made-work practices, the carriers 
implied, would have to be passed along to 
the public in increased rates. 

A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, branded the 
ads “dishonest.” He warned that they 
might well touch off wildcat strikes among 
the more impulsive railroad employes. The 
money which bought the ads, said Whit- 
ney, “is money which belongs to the share- 
holders and workers.” 

“The ads are cheap,” retorted an official 
of an Eastern railroad.-“So far our share 
has cost us only $30,000. If we lose this 
fight, it will cost us $600,000 a month.” 

Soft Berths: Even in its early stages 
the fight loomed as a possible full-dress 
showdown on the featherbedding issue. 
Among the changes most vigorously op- 
posed by the carriers: 
> That trainmen benefit from the same 
rule of 100 miles that now applies to en- 
gineers and firemen. Under this rule a 100- 
mile train run constitutes a day’s work. 
One example of the result: engineers and 
firemen on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Congressional Limited, which streaks over 
the 225-mile run from New York to Wash- 
ington in less than four hours, receive 244 
days’ pay for a one-way trip. 
> That all freight trains be henceforth lim- 
ited to 70 cars and passenger trains to 
fourteen cars. Since many freight trains 
now consist of -140 cars, this would nearly 
double the number of freight engines and 
crews on the railroad payrolls. It also 
would increase congestion on already over- 
crowded tracks and undo the benefits of 
such improvements as modern engines and 
lengthened sidings. 
> That multiple-unit engines be manned 
by as many crews as there are units. 
Eighteen shifts of five men each now oper- 
ate a four-unit Diesel engine drawing a 
60-car freight train from Los Angeles to 
Chicago. Under the proposed change, 72 
five-man crews would be required. The 
added crewmen would be required to do 
nothing but sleep or loaf in the empty cabs. 

From the outset of last week’s meetings 
it was apparent that the railroads would 
resist these demands bitterly. Although the 
initial sessions dealt strictly with ques- 
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Bubble Gum Ng 


York gives the 


candy world 


Remember when chocolates used to 
get that greyish look and lose flavor 
in the summer time . . . when you 
expected most any candy to be sticky? 
Today, in modern stores, such as 
the exclusive Barricini Shops, win- 
dows beckon as irresistably in July as 
in December . . . thanks to efficient, 
economical York air conditioning. 
Candies that once melted in the 
dog days now remain fresh, firm, full- 
flavored and inviting the year round. 
And in the candy kitchens and fac- 
tories, whether Barricini’s or the huge 
plant of the Frank H. Fleer Corpora- 
tion, revered by the nation’s small- 


Frank H. Fleer Corporation 
Candy coated gum production line. 
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twelve months of spring 


fry as the “home of bubble gum,” air 
conditioning is vital, not only in qual- 
ity control but in making continuous 
production possible. 

Today, at the spic and span new 
Fleer plant air conditioned by York, 
production of stick gum, candy coated 
gum and the famous “Dubble Bubble” 
gum may be evenly paced regardless 
of weather. Formerly, humid days 
were impossible days, both for prod- 
uct and personnel . . . the cause of three 
months lost time out of twelve! 

Whether your own business is large 
or stnall, requires air conditioning or 
refrigeration or both, three facts re- 


commend consideration of York: 
1. The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, ty pe and ‘apacity ase 
sures selection of the right unit for 
the right place, no matter how large 
or how small. 
2. The aggregate installed capacity 
of York mechanical cooling for com- 
mercial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 
3. York research—already responsi- 
ble for so many important advances . 
—has been accelerated and intensified 
... as assurance of the lasting value 
of York equipment. 

York Corporation, York, Penna. 




















WHEREVER IT’S 


Tn ‘every country, on every 

continent ... cocktail time is Cinzano 
time among people of good taste. 

Use Cinzano French Vermouth for the. 
dry cocktail ... 

Cinzano Italian Vermouth . 

in sweet cocktails or 
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IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


Sole Importer 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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Junior Driver: A Chicago store is selling toy steering wheels that 
give son a chance to drive alongside father. They are rubber, ' 
attach to the dashboard, and have horns which go “Beep, Beep.” 


tions of procedure, the participants were 
grim, and skirmishes flared on almost every 
point. : 

Privately, both brotherhood and man- 
agement officials agreed that there was 
small chance of clear-cut agreement on 
many issues. The odds were that most 
would have to be submitted to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and finally to 
some kind of fact-finding procedure. 


AGRICULTURE: 
Eating on the Floor 


With farm income running at record 
levels, Agriculture Department spokesman 
Carl C. Farrington sat one day last week 
before the combined Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees and sounded a 
warning: “Should another depression de- 
velop, agriculture will face the same des- 
perate situation which it faced in the early 
30s except that our increased efficiency of 
production might result in still larger 
agricultural surpluses. There is no point in 
kidding ourselves about it.” 

Farrington’s solution: “sustained abun- 
dance.” He urged that Congress build a 
floor under consumption, “based on what 
the people want and need to eat.” 

Before the committees, which were con- 
sidering a master plan for farm relief 
starting in 1949, the Department of Agri- 
culture outlined its recommendations: 
Boost consumption by (1) expanding the 
government-supported school-lunch _ pro- 


gram, (2) improving nutrition and lower- 
ing food production and distribution ex- 
penses, (3) giving low-income families an 
adequate diet through food stamps re- 
deemable in stores, and (4) distributing 
surplus food to welfare agencies. 

“Though this floor under demand would 
in itself support farm prices,” the depart- 
ment suggested additional ways to sustain 
farm income: (1) crop loans and an ever- 
normal granary, (2) an aggressive search 
for foreign markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts, (3) a parity program and adjustable 
price supports which would be keyed to 
changing demand, and (4) greater indus- 
trial use of farm products. 


EXPRESS; 


Stricken New York 


Inside most of New York’s Bronx and 
Manhattan post offices last week, piles of 
parcels mounted ceiling high, overflowed 
into the corridors, and spilled into the em- 
ployes’ restrooms. By Wednesday, Oct. 8, 
the post offices had had enough. In an ef- 
fort to catch up, they imposed a 6 p.m. to 
7 a.m. parcel-post curfew. 

The reason: a teamsters’ strike which 
had closed the city’s Railway Express 
Agency offices and forced thousands of 
businesses to mail their outgoing orders. 

The strike fell heaviest on the garment 
center, currently in the midst of its fall 
boom. Desperate to get their goods out 
to customers, apparel manufacturers last 
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week took to hiring stand-ins who would 
get up early and grab spots at the head 
of parcel-post waiting lines. They also 
loaded private cars and station wagons and 
drove to strike-free shipping points outside 
the city. More than one out-of-town buyer 
bought new trunks, stuffed them brimful 
with new fashions, and checked them 
through on his railroad ticket home. 

But the businessmen’s ingenuity fell 
short of the need. In Chicago the wife of 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent, shopping for 
a coat, found stocks scanty. Saleswomen 
explained that shipments had been held 
up by the New York express strike. In 
New York the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association produced a sheaf of wires 
from out-of-town stores complaining of a 
decline in shipments as high as 75 per 
cent. The Monnig Dry Goods Co. in Fort 
Worth, Texas, said the strike was “causing 
shortages in wanted merchandise through- 
out the store.” Schuster’s Three Stores of 
Milwaukee reported: “Unable to obtain 
reorders.” 

On Friday, Oct. 10, businessmen heard 
more bad news: Ringed by flying squads 
of pickets, five Railway Express Agency 
terminals in neighboring New Jersey had 
been forced to close down. The harassed 
New York manufacturers began to wonder 
how long they could go on. Some estimated 
they would have to curtail production 
within a few days. 

On Sunday morning, the strikebound 
businessmen read the first pleasant report 
on the 24-day-old walkout: Within a day 
after its appointment, Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
three-man committee had persuaded the 
teamsters’ leaders to agree to mediation 
of the unions’ demands for a shorter work 
week and more pay. 

If the local’s membership approved and 
returned to work this week, an emergency 
board would probe the issues and recom- 
mend terms for settlement. 


UTILITIES: 


After 14 Years—25 Cents 
Electric Bond & Share Co. stockholders 


broke into cheers last week as Curtis 
Calder, chairman of the board, told them 
the good news. For the first time in four- 
teen years, the utilities firm planned to 
pay a dividend on its common stock—25 
cents a share. 

It had been a long wait. Stock in the 
big holding company, which had utilities 
properties in 33 states, had been a fa- 
vorite for speculators back in the 1920s, 
When utilities were stacked one atop the 
other like so many poker chips. But with 
the depression its profits shriveled. In ’35, 
the SEC added what seemed to be the 
finishing touch: It ordered Bond & Share 
stripped of most of its holdings under the 
Holding Company Act’s “death-sentence” 
clause. 

By last week, Bond & Share had sold, or 
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in the red caboose ? 


OUR passenger train conductor 
is a familiar figure . . . but did 
you ever think about a freight train 
requiring the services of a conductor? 


From his “office” in the red caboose, 
the freight train conductor directs the 
handling of as many as 100 freight 
cars that make up his train. He makes 
certain that cars are dropped from the 
train at their proper destination and 
others picked up, that the products they 
carry arrive safely and.in good condition. 


The Erie Freight Conductor gets a 
quick, concise picture of his train from 








Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


PENNSYLVANIA\e, © 
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a 'telervned control sheet. This list 
tells hi. .... contents, consignee and 
destination of each car.: The same 
information is flashed by teletype to 
stations ahead, and to a central office 
in Cleveland. 

With this teletype control system, the 
Erie can quickly tell shippers the 
present location and scheduled arrival 
of their shipment. 


Modern, up-to-date methods such as 
this are responsible for the Erie’s repu- 
tation among shippers everywhere for 
efficient handling, dependable service. 
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| Speed Clccuricy FRIDEN 


For faster figure work every office needs a FRIDEN. This fully 
automatic Calculator assures accurate answers to every type of 
accounting problem. When you purchase a FRIDEN for your 
office you make possible sound economies of time and operations 
extending to every phase of your figuring problems. A demon- 
stration on your own work proves these facts. Telephone or write 


your local Friden Representative and get the answers. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


-FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


RRR NRRMRE ERATE 


{PRA RENO, SATS SHERRATT, Lo Soap RRNRRNINNSS SNR 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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second-rate wartime merchandise had dis- 
appeared. Like a fighter who had sweated 
off poundage getting into shape, the de- 
partment stores emerged a trifle wan but 
last week could report themselves ready 
for the competition. 

Only one fear remained: that skyrocket- 
ing food prices would begin to cut into the 
consumer incomes usually set aside for 
department-store spending. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


‘New Used’ Slump 


A Navy lieutenant walked into a Detroit 
used-car lot last week, looked at a late- 
model Mercury convertible, and talked the 
price down from $2,500 to $2,300. Three 
weeks earlier the same car would have 
brought $2,800. 

The 5 miles of used-car lots along Liv- 
ernois Avenue in Detroit were heavy with 
late-model cars but light on customers. So 
were the lots on Van Ness Avenue in San 
Francisco and in other major centers from 
coast to coast. Though prices of cheaper, 
prewar models were holding up, those “new 
used” cars—1946 and °47 models—were off 
$300 to $500. Sales were down as much as 
40 per cent from early September. Only 
the used-car dealers of Dallas, Texas, where 
nothing but boom conditions are officially 
recognized, professed to have escaped the 
downdraft. 

Was this the big bust used-car dealers 
knew must someday hit them? Or was it 
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Dressed to Live: 4 model dem- 
onstrates some of the helmets, 
goggles, safety belts, etc., exhib- 
ited in Chicago at the 35th An- 
nual National Safety Congress. 
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Imagination dusts a factory 
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$O YOU CAN DRIVE MORE SMOOTHLY 








Dust-free assembly room, built by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


— 


Housewife’s heaven—in an automobile plant! 


You’RE looking into a room that 
should make the most careful house- 
keeper envious. There’s no dust in 
the air! 

Our engineers created it to help 
make possible low-cost quantity pro- 
duction of gyrol Fluid Drive—the 
most important aid to smoother, 
easier driving in many years. 

Air entering that room is condi- 
tioned, filtered and cleaned of dust. 


‘-rtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Even the parts put together there 
are super-clean. Some come in dust- 
proof bags. The round parts in the 
foreground are chemically cleaned 
before they enter, and vacuum- 
cleaned again inside. 

For dust could spoil the precision 
job done in that room, where three 
vital moving parts are fitted together 
to within 30 millionths of an inch— 
so close that a Fluid Drive unit is 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


dust-tight, oil-tight, even air-tight! 

As a result of ingenious factory 
methods like this, developed by our 
engineers and production experts, a 
million Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
owners today enjoy the new comfort, 
much smoother driving and new econ- 
omy that come with gyrol Fluid Drive 
... another example of how we apply 
practical imagination to make our cars 
the most advanced of all. 


CORPORATION 
DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 





MR. ROBERT L. SMITH, DISTINGUISHED NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE 


hy Chen fo Diistinctiow.. WORD CALVERT 


Lord Calvert...so rare, so smooth, so mellow...is a distinguished whiskey, intended expressly for those who 


appreciate the finest. Have your next highball made with Lord Calvert and discover how light and mild... 


how genuinely pleasant is the taste of this distinguished whiskey. Tonight...speak the name Lord Calvert! 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 

















For the “new used” car auctioneer chanting his wares, the days of frenzied bidding seem over 


just another false alarm—a seasonal drop 
augmented by car buyers’ false optimism 
on increases in new-car output? 

To many dealers, some of them old hands 
in the used-car market, it was the real 
thing. “The lush money is gone,” said a 
San Francisco trader. “Six months ago 80 
per cent of the buyers paid cash. Today 
nearly all of them ask: ‘What’s the lowest 
down payment?’ ” 

“It’s getting tough to sell a used car at 
above $2,000,” sighed a Washington, D.C., 
dealer. ; 

But to other veteran used-car men it was 
merely a normal seasdnal shift, an end-of- 
summer drop in demand made worse by 
jittery dealers who were new to the trade. 
Some started to make the rounds, quietly 
picking up excess stocks at below market 
prices. “But the smart dealers,” said one, 
“are not biting.” 


GM Octane Enigma 


At General Motors’ proving grounds at 
Milford, Mich., last Thursday, a group of 
oil-industry executives got a first look at 
a closely guarded secret and a new prob- 
lem: GM’s new high-compression automo- 
bile engine (NEWSWEEK, June 9). 

On paper and in performance, it looked 
good, promising to cut gasoline consump- 
tion by one-third. But could the oil indus- 
try supply enough 95 to 100 octane 
gasoline to run it? Currently, high-test 
gasoline was only 85 to 88 octane and 
regular gasoline ran about 80. 

Some oilmen had their doubts. Merely 
to meet demands for its present products, 
the hard-pressed petroleum industry was 
already facing a $3,000,000,000 expansion 
program. And this investment, they 
warned, would have to take precedence 
over programs aimed solely at improving 
octane ratings. 
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In a technical paper presented in Detroit 
last week, W. M. Holaday. director of 
laboratories for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.., 
suggested a possible solution. Why not, he 
asked, make better use of available sup- 
plies of high-octane fuel by a dual fuel 
system? This would supply high-octane 
gasoline only when most needed, for start- 
ing, passing, hill climbing, and other brief 
periods of peak performance. These, he 
pointed out, comprised only 5 to 10 per 
cent of normal driving time. 

GM, still enamored of its new engine 
and known to have considered dual sys- 
tems several times in the last twenty years, 
was noncommittal. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Bedsides: The Lazy-Lite lamp, 
manufactured by the Hungerford Plastics 
Corp., Murray Hill, N.J., can be turned 
on or off by tilting the shade. There is no 
chain or button switch to grope for in the 
dark. 

For Farmers: A lightweight tractor for 
small farms or gardens that will pull a 
10-inch plow and uses only 1 gallon of 
gasoline for four hours’ work is being pro- 
duced by Super-Trac, Inc., of Chicago. It 
has half-track treads instead of rear wheels 
and is steered by handlebars. 

For Greetings: “Invisible” Christmas 
cards that reveal a photograph of a Christ- 
mas scene, a greeting, and the sender’s 
signature when dipped in water and 
rubbed are being marketed by the Official 
Photos Co. of Hollywood, Calif. 

For Mothers: A double-ended br. sh 
with a baby-bottle brush on one end, a 
nipple brush on the other, and a wire-loop 
handle between is being produced by Bet- 
ter Brushes, Inc., of Palmer, Mass. 
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NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Freight Rates: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week ordered a 10 
per cent increase in freight rates. intended 
to give the nation’s railroads $41,000,000 
more revenue each month. A further im- 
crease, in line with the railroads’ request 
for a 27 per cent hike, is still under con- 
sideration. 

Utility Executive: George S. Messer- 
smith, 34 vears in the United States For- 
eign Service and former Ambassador to 
Mexico, Cuba, and Argentina, was elected 
board chairman of the Mexican Light & 
Power Co., Ltd. His first task will be to 
direct a badly needed $50,000,000 program 
of electrical expansion. 

Publishing: The Wall Street Journal, 
business and financial daily, announced 
that by spring it would add a Southwest- 
ern edition, to be printed in Dallas. It al- 
ready publishes New York and San Fran- 
cisco editions. 

War Profits: After surveying 4,017 
corporations in 22 industries, the Federal 
Trade Commission disclosed last week that 
wartime profits after taxes were actually 
lower than in 1941. 

Oil: The government announced that 
96 idle oil tankers would be put in opera- 
tion as soon as possible to relieve a world 
shortage of these vessels. Forty-six will be 
sold to foreign countries, the others op- 
erated by the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission. 

Count: After the New Year, the Cen- 
sus Bureau will mail questionnaires to 
businessmen to compile the first census of 
manufactures since 1939. The results will 
give the first nationwide statistical picture 
of the changes in industry caused by the 
war and postwar expansion. 
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Do these “gremlins” 
give you 
wrapper trouble? 


Patapar may be 
your answer 


In all kinds of fields, business men with 
hard-to-protect products have solved their 
packaging problems with Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. They use it for packaging 
butter, shortening, meats, fish, cheese, frozen 
foods, dog foods, putty, cottonseed oil com- 
pounds, coffee, vitamin capsules. flowers and 
an endless variety of other things. 


It has wet-strength 
... resists grease, too 


Patapar is famous for its wet-strength. It can 
take any amount of drenching, soaking — 
even boiling —and remain strong. 

Where grease-proofness is required Pata- 
par resists the penetration of grease, fats or 
oils. It makes a clean, neat package, pleasant 
to handle. 


Irresistible appeal 


Patapar’s rich white texture adds distinction 
and sales appeal to whatever is wrapped 
in it. 

When color is wanted Patapar can be 
beautifully printed with brand names and 
attractive designs. We print Patapar eco- 
nomically in our own plants in one or more 
colors by letterpress or offset lithography. 


Business men: 


~ ° Protected 
In addition to its use as a 


packaging material, Patapar 
has many other applications. 
For full information write 
on your business letterhead 


for booklet N. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Drive Against “Gambling” 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


RESIDENT TRUMAN had no legal pow- 
P.. to order the nation’s grain ex- 
changes to increase their margin 
requirements to 3313 per cent. But he 
forced them to do so by threatening to 
exercise the legal powers he and the 
Commodity Exchange Authority did 
have to do something else. This is a 
technique of executive usur- 
pation which deserves the 
careful attention of Congress. 

The purpose of the present 

column is merely to examine 

the economics of the Admin- 

istration’s action. Its chief 

effect, like that of the 75 per 

cent margin insisted on by 

the Federal Reserve Board 

for stocks, will not be to 

lower prices, but merely to 

make the market narrower and day-to- 
day fluctuations more erratic than 
otherwise. 

When crop shortages or the govern- 
ment’s own monetary or other policies 
have brought about high prices for 
food, it has been the technique of gov- 
ernments from time immemorial to 
blame the result on “speculators” and 
“gamblers.” What we are dealing with 
here, therefore, is not something that 
has merely happened within the last 
few weeks, but something that happens 
repeatedly. Let us, therefore, call in 
some expert witnesses from the past. 

” asty attempts to control specula- 
tion by simple enactments have 
invariably proved either futile or mis- 
chievous.”—Alfred Marshall, in 1890. 

“The result of regular speculation is 
to steady prices ... A good example of 
this is afforded by the Gold Law during 
the Civil War. The discount on green- 
backs was mistakenly ascribed to the 
speculation on the gold exchange, and 
a law was enacted to prohibit all such 
transactions. As a result, the premium 
on gold jumped at once from 195 to 
285, with wild fluctuations day by day, 
to be followed, after the hasty repeal 
of the law fifteen days later, by just as 
sudden a_ recession of the price.”— 
E. R. A. Seligman, in 1905. 

“Speculation .. . tends to make daily 
market prices conform to the seasonal 
market price . . . The general effect of 
speculation is to lessen fluctuations . 
For the ultimate consumers, say of 
wheat, the early and exact adjustment 


of price brings more even utilization of 
the available supply. If the crop is short, 
some lessening of consumption is in- 
evitable; and it is better that the deficit 
be spread through the season. The 
sooner and the more exactly the higher 
price is reached, the more likely is this 
result."—F. W. Taussig, in 1911. 

“[Blaming speculators] is 
the recourse of governments 
in search of a scapegoat ... 
Price fluctuations are  re- 
duced by speculation, not 
aggravated, as the popular 
legend has it.”-—Ludwig von 
Mises, in 1924. 

While Washington is now 
pointing toward “gambling 
in grain” in Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis as a 

cause of high food prices, its own direct 
responsibility might be profitably con- 
sidered. Passing over its inflationary 
policy in general, the government is 
committed to lend the farmer 90 per 
cent of parity on his wheat. At the 
present time this comes to $2.08 a 
bushel at Chica’ o. 

The result of this, as already pointed 
out by Edward H. Collins in The New 
York Times | (Oct. 6), is that the 
trader “has a speculation in which his 
loss is limited, on the downside, by 
the policy of the government itself, to 
about 67 cents a bushel. On the up- 
side, by contrast, the ceiling is ‘infinity.’ 
Can there be any reasonabis oubt 
that this constitutes an open and shut 
invitation to violent speculation on the 


999 


long side: 


NE more contemporary. witness. 

“Under the law the government 
supported prices of potatoes—the best 
possible replacement for cereal foods— 
last year and this. Most of ihe potatoes 
it acquired last year were diverted to 
non-food uses, wasted, or destroyed ... 
The Department of Agriculture this 
year reduced potato acreage goals and 
stipulated that support would be given 
only to producers who complied with 
lower goals. As a result harvested acre- 
age this year will be about 15 per cent 
smaller and the potato crop in prospect 
is below normal consumption require- 
ments The potato policy therefore has 
turned out to be a mistake of the first 
magnitude.”—National City Bank of 
New York October Letter. 
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The Hilton organization takes great pleasure in announcing that the Bermudiana, 
Castle Harbour and the St. George in Bermuda are the three new famous members in its 
family of fine hotels. In keeping with Hilton traditions, these names have been 
added to the group because in their own right they are hotels of great distinction. 





C. N. HILTON, eresivent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Are you founding a 


REPUTATION 
in a new field? 


Twenty years ago, Capital Airlines (formerly PCA) pioneered 
a history-making flight of 127 miles with one sack of mail from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland. That seat-of-the-pants flight established 
the first route of an air-carrier that now flies 100,000 passengers 
a month over a 4,000-mile network with clockwork precision. 


Dependable air transportation was the keynote of the young com- 
pany from the first. To express that quality to the traveling public, 


they chose a Strathmore Letterhead Paper and maintain it to this 
day, Such first impressions are important, If you, too, are found: 
ing a reputation for your firm, begin at oice with a Strathmore 
letterhead that silently says, “We're in business to stay!” 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 


OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





— RELIGION — 


The Faith in Japan 


Through the silk curtain surrounding a 
Japan at war, incomplete stories and ru- 
mors drifted back to the United States 
concerning the state of the Nipponese 
Christian churches. Was the faith really 
secure, fellow Christians wondered, even 
though its believers were under pressure? 
To what extent was the recently organized 
United Church of Christ in Japan an en- 
forced union of Protestant denominations? 
And what of Toyohiko Kagawa—a name 
almost synonymous with Christianity in 


the Land of the Rising Sun? Was he a 
collaborator? 


Some of these questions were answered 


when four Protestant clergymen, includ- 
ing Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, went to Ja- 
pan in October 1945. Now in a new book, 
“Darkness of the Sun,”* Richard Terrill 
Baker examines the whole picture of Chris- 
tianity in Japan and its slave countries— 
China, Korea, and the Philippines—against 
a background of past Nipponese culture 
and Shinto belief. 

Baker, now 34, took a three-year leave 
of absence from the Methodist Board of 
Missions to gather his material. He had 
first visited Japan in 1937; on his latest 
trip he spent the whole winter of 1945-46. 
Hence, he had ample opportunity to com- 
pare the prewar and postwar churches. 
Although often wordy and _ repetitious. 
Baker’s book is valuable in picking out the 
basic pattern from a crazy quilt of facts. 

Rising Sun‘s Shadow: “The church 
of Japan did not choose martyrdom,” 
Baker concludes. But the Japanese Chris- 
tians would not have escaped obliteration, 
he thinks, if they had resisted. A subfrac- 
tional minority, they were helpless and 
misinformed—as well. as caught up in a 
Shinto nationalism that had been bred 
into them for centuries. There were notable 
exceptions, but most were perfectly con- 
tent to bow their heads to the divine em- 
peror for five minutes before starting a 
Christian service. 

Baker believes that the United Church 
of Christ in Japan was both “a natural 
development of the years” and “the crea- 
tion of the state.” Churches were forced 


together by the Religious Bodies Law of 
1940, which would recognize no sect with 


fewer than 3,000 believers, Now the United 


Church has a chance to reorganize itself 


into a true and voluntary union, 

Of Kagawa, Baker has much to say. 
While giving both sides of the controversy, 
he tends to excuse Kagawa’s wartime prop- 
aganda broadcasts as those of a misguided 
“emotional and dramatic” man who loved 
his country. Baker quotes Kagawa’s atti- 
tude as: “Let them judge me by what I 
am doing today, not what I said yester- 
day.” Today, Baker finds, Kagawa’s calen- 
dar is “full of good works.” 





*DARKNESS OF THE SuN. By Richard Terrill Baker. 
254 pages. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50. 
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GOOD ROAD, BAD ROAD OR NO ROAD—it’s all the 
same to the Universal “Jeep.” Its “Jeep” Engine, 
4-wheel drive, maneuverability, low weight and 
grade-climbing ability put the “Jeep” in a class by 
itself—a “stop-at-nothing” vehicle you can rely on 


to take men and tools where they are needed. It is 


CONSTRUCTION SPEEDS UP when there’s a Universal 


"Jeep” to move materials about a cramped, muddy 


building site. The “Jeep” serves also as a 4-wheel- 
drive tractor for grading and filling. 


3 ~ You Need No Road for 
the 4-Wheel- Drive Jeep’ 







a versatile, economical vehicle the year ’round. 
And when mud is hub-deep or roads ice-covered, 
when trouble pops far from the highway, the “Jeep” 
becomes an indispensable tool for getting the job 
done. Let a Willys-Overland dealer show you what 


the Universal “Jeep” can do for you. 





A-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTION and low weight make 


the “Jeep” the first choice of oil companies, utilities, 


engineers and others who must get to off-the-road 
jobs in all kinds of weather. 


, a | 
= | 4-WHEEL-DRIVE UNIVERSAL jeep 








Darb for carbs! 

Need a flock of carbon copies 
with original in ink? Do ’em 
without cuss, splutter, or any 
extra pressure...with an Inkograph 
... the unique pen with the 
extra-hard 14 kt. gold, rounded 
one-piece point ... that can’t bend, 
spread, scratch, buckle, or blot 
... Writes as easily as a soft lead 
pencil ... makes sharper, cleaner 
carbons and lasts for years! 

Inkograph’s the most efficient pen 

for day-in, day-out use by 
everyone. Answer to a cost 
accountant’s prayer, 
too!... because it’s 








( INKOGRAPH ) 


inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St 
New York City 13, N. Y. 








2 B STUCK FOR A WORD? 


MARY ROBERTS RINE- 
HART says: “I have used 
at least four of these books 
since I first commenced to 
write.” 
She’s talking about the new 
Roget’s INTERNATIONAL, 
double its former size, easier to use, 
comprehensive, up-to-date, the finest 
book of synonyms and antonyms on the 
market. Buy it at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. n.2 
432 Fourth Avenue + New York 16 


Thesaurus 


Sturdy 
Durable Binding 
1194 pages 
$5.50 thumb- 
indexed 
plain 
$5.00 





“Of all the magazines I ree 
ceive, NEWSWEEK takes 
its place at the top of the 
list.”’ 


HARRY C. MICHAEL 
Vice-President, 
Maryland Casualty Co. 





BASEBALL: 


Weiss at the Plate 
The New York baseball Yankees re- 


verted to tradition last week when they 
named George Weiss their general manager. 
Now 52, Weiss has been with the or- 
ganization for fifteen years as head of the 
Yankee farm system. A quiet, modest man, 
he is generally credited with digging up 
the players who have won nine pennants 
and eight World Series since 1932. 

The Yankee tradition was built up over 
many years by quiet, sane, and serious 
men like Weiss. The front office was han- 
dled without fanfare. On the field, men 
like Miller Huggins and Joe McCarthy 
generaled the most consistent winner in 
the major leagues. A closely bound group, 
those Yankees solved their problems among 
themselves. There was no room on the 
team, or in the organization, for show- 
boats or malcontents. 

In 1945, the Yankee tradition went out 
the window. Del Webb and Dan Topping 
bought the team and installed Larry Mac- 
Phail as president. MacPhail was a master 
of melodrama. His every move exploded 
into newspaper headlines. The Yankee 


SPORTS 





Acme 
MacPhail sells to Webb and Topping 
Stadium and its 70,000-odd capacity 
made a perfect setting for stunts which 
had panicked Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Brooklyn. 

MacPhail’s howling was successful. The 
Yankees set new attendance records. They 
also won the 1947 pennant and World 
Series. But inside and outside the organiza- 
tion, there were people who didn’t like 

MacPhail or his methods. 
Those inside included man- 





agers McCarthy and. Bill 





umbia College 
Morningside Heights 
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leaders 
vicotias You know 


is still time for you to 
an a get to Baker Field on Saturday. 
treated humanely. 








. a with five cents, at any 


pass 
then be pe! 


Don’t trust the Yale Daily News. It is 
the truth. 
GET THE TRUTH = 








PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE BRANCH 
Col 


ATTENTION-ALL YALE MEN 


bewildered in New Haven? Is the —_ 
Bulldog growing thin? Is the struggle worth it? 


eung men 
SSie forces of Columbia. 


— , Surrender 
retire with — will be 


qhis Is a Safe Conduct Pass 


i , present this 
u have trouble reaching Baker a. i 


You will B] ter.” 
rmitted to ride like one of our rene citizens. 


printed to mislead your 
ple. The Columbia Spectator. product of a free press, prints 
people. 


READ THE SPECTATOR 
(And welcome to Baker Field, Elis. See you soon.) 


Dickey. They quit. The out- 
siders included most of the 
New York sports writers. Ru- 
mors of new inside friction 
were current during the recent 
Series. They were brought to 
a head when as soon as the 
game ended MacPhail 
announced his retirement. 

His announcement,  obvi- 
ously, crowded into the Yan- 
kee victory headlines. For the 
sports writers that did it. Typ- 
| . ical of their reaction were the 
diatribes in The New York 
Herald Tribune: 

Stanley Woodward, sports 
editor: “And now dear old 
Larry MacPhail is _ gone. 
Things won’t be the same 
without him. They'll be bet- 





Red Smith, columnist: 
“MacPhail has been loud, abu- 
sive, offensive, and arrogant, 
with or without his police 
whistle.” . 

Rud Rennie, baseball by- 
liner: “He always has to give 
everything that little bit ex- 
tra which spoils it. He is in- 
capable of keeping his mouth 





shut. He is a colossal egoist. 





Psychological Backfire: A blimp hired 
by The Columbia Spectator showered these 
leaflets on New Haven last Thursday. On Sat- 
urday: Yale 17, “irresistible” Columbia 7. 


He had to rob his own club 
of its space in the newspapers 
and the air waves by announc- 
ing his resignation in the midst 
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Which ink will you be using ten years from now? 


Smart industrialists are looking ahead... evalu- 
ating today the things their business will need to 
stay on the black-ink side of the ledger. 


That’s why alert industrialists are building 
factories in the South served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. They know that this 
is a fast-rising section on the nation’s industrial 





barometer ...that it has all the natural and eco- 
nomic advantages needed for steady, profitable 
growth ... that it holds the bright promise of a 


“black-ink” future for all industries. 


Now is the time to “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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TODAY’S OWNER 
SATISFACTION INSURES 
TOMORROW’S DEMAND 


Whatever the power requirement — a 
saw in a stand of timber, an irrigation 
pump, a truck, a bus, or any of dozens 
of other widely-divergent uses—there's 
a Continental Red Seal engine de- 
signed and built expressly for the job, 
and DOING the job efficiently, relia- 
bly, at lowest cost. Red Seal models 
range from '/> to 210 h.p. At each 
level in this broad line, there are sev- 
eral — as many as 20 at some levels — 
from which to choose the one exactly 
matched to the need. More and more 
manufacturers of vehicles and equip- 
ment for industry, transportation and 
the farm are clinching owner satisfac- 
tion today — and demand for their 
products tomorrow — by powering 
those products with Red Seal, the 
engine built for the job. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





45 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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R-602 POWER UNIT 


Delivers 140 h.p. in day- 
after-day operation under 
all climatic conditions. This 
6-cylinder Red Seal engine, 
incorporating many ad- 
vances, is finding wide use 
as a source of low-cost de- 
pendable power. 
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of its World Series victory . . . That final 
double play in the World Series was the 
greatest play ever made in baseball. It not 


only retired two Dodgers, it also retired 
MacPhail.” 


RACING: 
Stymied Stymie 


It had been a slippery honor all through 
the season. On June 21, Assault took the 
biggest money-winner title which Whirl- 
away had held since 1942. Stymie passed 
Assault on July 5. Assault grabbed his title 
back on July 12. Then Stymie took the 
Empire Gold Cup on July 19 to go ahead 
again—and stayed in front until he was 
nosed out by Calumet’s 6-year-old Armed 
on Oct. 9. 

But Stymie still had a chance. A show 
(worth $10,000) in Belmont’s $100,000 
New York Handicap last Saturday would 
have put the chestnut ahead again. He 
finished fourth. With the Eastern racing 
season in its final weeks, the standings 
were: Armed, $761,500; Stymie, $759,710, 
and Assault, $623,370. 








Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 18 
Yale over Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania over Columbia 
Navy over Cornell* 
Army over V. P. I. 
Colgate over Princeton 
Holy Cross over Harvard 
Dartmouth over Brown 
Penn State over Syracuse 
Michigan over Northwestern 
Illinois over Minnesota 
Iowa over Ohio State 
Notre Dame over Nebraska 
Indiana over Pittsburgh 
Vanderbilt over Kentucky 
Mississippi over Tulane 
Tennessee over Alabama 
Georgia Tech over Auburn 
Oklahoma over Kansas 
Rice over Southern Methodist 
Texas over Arkansas 
Texas A. & M. over Texas Christian 
Southern Cal. over Oregon State 
California over Washington State 
Washington over Oregon 


U. C. L. A. over Stanford 





*Special 


Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Oct. 11: Completed 16, fum- 
bled 7, both sides offside 2. Success 
average to date: 50 right, 20 wrong, 
5 tied: 71.4%. 
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it is a few-days too early for reviews 
of Al Laney’s new book, “Paris 
Herald,” the publication date being 
Oct. 21, but I do not think I am violat- 
ing the code of the hills when I re- 
port that the author has done, among 
other things, a fine resurfacing job 
on the legend of Sparrow Robertson. 

The legend of Sparrow 
Robertson is one of the few 
legends in the world which 
are absolutely true. As a 
consequence, the more cold 
facts you write about the 
Sparrow, the more you help 
his legend. When Mr. Laney 
says that the Sparrow’s 
height was 4 feet 8, when he 
reveals that his age was 86 
on the day he was stricken 
mortally on the railway platform of 
Bois-le-Roi, in 1941, he is merely con- 
firming the wildest suspicions of the 
Sparrow’s admirers. 


BRHAPS his estimate on the Spar- 
Prow's height is just a guess. The 
Sparrow seldom stood still long enough 
to be measured, when he was awake, 
and when he slept—if he did sleep— 
there were no witnesses. Besides, he 
would have been violently insulted if 
anyone had applied a tape measure 
to him. 

As for his age, the Laney report 
bears out the popular belief: that for a 
man of his years, the Sparrow had the 
greatest capacity, and was the greatest 
stayer, in the whole of the civilized 
world. He did not begin his sustained 
raid on the saloons of Paris until he 
was 65. For the next twenty years, he 
left all competitors for dead. He never 
bought one, but he never passed one 
up. We used to think we were exag- 
gerating, in my days in Paris in 1929 
and 1930, when we said the Sparrow 
was over 70, but he was. He was 
crowding 75. 

Every American who visited Europe 
between the two wars knows that Spar- 
row Robertson was the sports column- 
ist—or, as Mr. Laney properly prefers 
to call him, the gossip columnist—of 
The Herald. I clipped out many a Spar- 
row column in my time, but I know of 
no better specimen of Robertson prose 
than the Thanksgiving Day column 
quoted by Laney, which says, in part: 

“Then it was a visit to Otto’s bar, 
where we found the champion cocktail- 








The Sparrow 


by JOHN LARDNER 


shaker in rare form. After an hour or 
two passed with Otto, it was time to 
make a visit to Harry’s aquarium, and 
what a bunch we did meet there. While 
in old boy Harry's place I met a pal. 
one well known in the American, Eng- 
lish, and Canadian colonies of Paris. He 
said: ‘Sparrow, come to my home to- 
night and we will eat cold 
turkey, drink White Horse. 
and Smoke — nine-inch-long 
Havana cigars.’ It sounded 
good to me and I told our 
pal I was on.” 

Mr. Laney mentions a 
quick trip to New York by 
the Sparrow in 1932—one of 
the only two he made after 
settling in Paris. I was de- 

* tached by the home office of 
the paper at that time to follow him 
around for news, but his legs and his 
sense of direction, at 77, were too much 
for me. We emerged from one deadfall, 
after greeting a few Old Pals and while 
I was rubbing the sunlight out of my 
eves, the Sparrow hopped into a cab 
and vanished. I was still regretting the 
failure of the mission when I ran into 
him again, by chance, in another speak- 
easy a couple of hours later. 

“Old Pal,” he said, “stick close but 
don’t cramp me. I have a lot of Old 
Pals to see in the Big Town.” 

I lost him again in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Laney tells of the Sparrow’s last 
days in Paris under the Nazi occupa- 
tion, when he wandered lonely but un- 
whipped through the city, refusing to 
obey the German curfew or let himself 
he pushed around. He could not accept 
the war, or the fact that The Herald 
was no longer publishing. For a time he 
dropped his daily copy on the desk, as 
usual. Even after he stopped doing that 
he would sit for hours every day in his 


old cell of an office, talking to no one 


and seeing no one. 


N the 1920s, a pilgrimage was made | 


to the home of Eugene O’Neill in 
France by a party of theatrical idolators 
led by Richard Watts, the critic. O’Neill 
was pleased by their reverence, but 
when he found that Don Skene, a sports 
writer who came along for luck, was a 
good friend of the Sparrow’s, he could 
talk of nothing else. 

“You really know Sparrow Robert- 
son?” said the playwright in awe. “He’s 
the greatest man in Europe!” 
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UDYLITE 








lowers costs. 
improves products 


| at Sorene... 


Udylite Plating Barrels and Udylite Auto- 
matic Plating Machines are reducing costs 
and improving the product at the Metcl 
Finishing Division of Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company. 

Makers of the famous Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guishers and Pyrene Tire Chains plate a 
variety of their own small parts in Udylite 
Plating Barrels. In addition they do a large 
volume of diversified plating work for other 
concerns. 


Udylite Plating Barrels are fast and eco- 
nomical in plating parts too small for efficient 
racking. Springs are cadmium plated—boll 
checks are tin plated at Pyrene. 


The Udylite Automatic Plating Machine does 
a complete job on Yhe Pyrene Tire Chains, 
After being loaded in racks, the chains go 
through various cleaning, rinsing and plating 
solutions automatically—are not touched or 
handled until cycle is completed and they 
are unloaded, fully plated. Udylite Auto- 
matics are fast, economicql and very com- 
pact—require less floor space than any 
other comparable equipment, 


There is a Udylite setup which will do your plating more 
economically. Ask the Udylite Engi for detail: 


“al be. Ce 2842 








UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAS 


REPRESENTEDO iN 


PRINCIPAL CIiTses 
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Clerded Scolele Mhisky 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 


Such soothing relief from coughs, 
throat irritations, huskiness of colds 
or smoking with Vicks Medicated 
Cough Drops! . . . because they’re 
really medicated with throat-soothing 
ingredients of Vicks VapoRub and 
other medications. Try ‘em! 











American in Cincinnati 


Thor Johnson is not the first native 
American to take over the reins of one of 
the nation’s major symphonies.* But his 
appointment to the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, which opened its 53rd season 
last week, is nevertheless a triumph for 
the cause of American conductors. At 34 
this young American joins a roster which 
in Cincinnati’s distinguished past has in- 
cluded Frank van der Stucken, Leopold 
Stokowski, Ernst Kunwald, Eugene Ysaye, 
Fritz Reiner, and Eugene Goossens. 

Johnson’s appointment, however, was 
not settled upon without some dissension. 
He had first been summoned to Cincin- 
nati last December when Conductor Goos- 
sens fell ill with pneumonia, and the or- 
chestra needed help. Splitting dates with 
the symphony orchestra of the Juilliard 
School of New York—which he conducted 
—Johnson took over for three weeks, and 
impressed. 

There was a dramatic impact in this, 
because Goossens had just announced he 
was resigning at the season’s end to take 
a new post in Australia (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 
2, 1946). The symphonic world was eager 
to see who would get the English con- 
ductor’s job. 

One determined Cincinnati symphony 
backer went so far as to take an advertise- 
ment in Cincinnati newspapers asking for 
the appointment of Paul Paray, the French 
conductor who had served as guest maestro 
during the 1946-47 season. “Mr. Paray’s 
genius,” the ad said, “both in program 
making and conducting should enable our 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra to again 
play in the large music centers of the 
nation, and . . . put our orchestra at the 
top in the United States.” Despite such 
propaganda, Johnson won the post. In a 
public statement the symphony’s trustees 
announced that Paray had been one of 36 
conductors considered. But, the statement 
continued, “Paray’s salary requests ranged 
over $100,000 down to $60,000, and in- 
cluded further financial requirements. The 
figures he set down were so far beyond 
any budget which has ever been met in 
Cincinnati, or in the opinion of the trus- 
tees, could be raised, that negotiations 
with him were terminated and his name 
dropped from further consideration.” 

Years Agrowing: In the face of all 
this, Johnson knows well the challenge he 
must meet. But he is amply prepared. The 
son of a Moravian- minister, he took his 
B.A. in music at the University of North 
Carolina. As winner of the Beebe Founda- 
tion Scholarship, he had two years’ study 
in Europe. On his return to this country 





*Any symphony orchestra submitting | a budget of 
$100,000 or more is classified as ‘‘major” by the 
National Music Council. American-born conductors 
for the 1947-48 season include Karl Krueger of 
Detroit, Alfred Wallenstein of Los Angeles, Izler 
Solomon of Columbus, Ohio, Saul Caston of Den- 
ver, Victor Alessandro of Oklahoma City, and 
Leonard Bernstein of the New York City Symphony. 


MUSIC 





in 1938 he became assistant professor of 
music at the University of Michigan, 
where he organized the Little Symphony 
of Ann Arbor. That same summer he or- 
ganized and conducted the Asheville, N. C., 
Mozart Festival. During the summers of 
1940 and 1941 he attended the Berkshire 
Music Center, where he studied under Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky with Leonard Bern- 
stein, Lukas Foss, the composer-conductor, 
and Walter Hendl, assistant conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
In 1942 Johnson enlisted in the Army 


. and, as a private at Fort Monmouth, or- 


ganized the first Army symphony or- 


Johnson takes Cincinnati’s challenge 


chestra. Commissioned a warrant officer in 
1943, he conducted overseas, particularly 
in England. After his discharge in 1946, he 
was immediately invited to conduct at the 
Stadium Concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and then to direct the Juilliard 
symphony. 

Johnson is facing his first year in Cin- 
cinnati’s big Music Hall with confidence. 
He may not be a hand-kissing tea-party 
conductor who kills the ladies, but he is 
affable and straightforward and knows he 
has the respect of other musicians. 

How and why he had won that respect 
was convincingly demonstrated last week 
when Johnson conducted his first concert of 
the 1947-48 season. With great assurance 
and without benefit of any scores, he led 
his orchestra through a program which 
included Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan” and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, the “Eroi- 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE RAILROADS 


Re 


You have a stake in the Railroads. 


Even if you never ride on a train — 
never ship a package by railroad freight 
—the whole pattern of your daily life 
is interwoven with the railroads. Most 
of the food you eat is carried to market 
by rail. And railroads — as the nation’s 
major carriers of raw materials and fin- 
ished products — have a part in the pro- 
duction of practically everything you use. 

So it’s important that the railroads 
continue to improve the service upon 
which you depend — service at the low- 
est cost for comparable transportation 
in the world. 


To keep on doing that, railroads need 
new engines, new cars, new rail, new 
equipment and facilities of all sorts. 
These improvements depend in turn on 
adequate railroad earnings. 

“And what,” you ask, “is an adequate 
return?” 

Most people think 6% would be no 
more than fair. 

Yet during the past 25 years — and 
that includes the war years — the rail- 
roads averaged a return on their net in- 
vestment of only 324%. 

And in 1947, with a record-breaking 


peacetime traffic—railroads are expected 
to earn less. Such a return is only about 
half what the railroads need to keep on 
providing you with the kind of equip- 
ment and service you want. 

Because this need for adequate rail- 
road earnings directly concerns you, and 
every other American, the railroads 
want you to know the facts. 

Send for your free copy of the new 
booklet “You and Your Railroads.” 
Association of American Railroads, 
Room 978, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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‘When you see the Santocel seal 


ON ALL KINDS OF 
COLD EQUIPMENT 
this seal means 


“THE WORLD'S 
MOST EFFICIENT 
_ INSULATION” 


(USULATED WITH 


SANTOCEL 


on refrigerating equipment for 
home or industry, you know the 
manufacturer is giving you the 
benefit of the finest insulating 
material it is possible to get. 

You know, too, that the unit 
occupies minimum floor space in 
relation to inside capacity...that 
wall thickness has been reduced 
without the loss of cold or 
efficiency. 

If you are interested in better 
refrigeration equipment, you 
should know more about Santocel. 
Get complete information... 
technical data...from: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
Division, Boston 49, Mass. 

Santocel: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


. MUSIC 








ca.” All any critic could find fault with was 
that Johnson omitted “The Star-Spangled 
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Merriam-Websters 





Banner,” a wartime practice which is being 
gradually dropped anyway. 


Strauss’s Pretty Penny 


It was hard to believe that Richard 
Strauss was broke. Germany’s greatest 
living composer was supposed to be too 
shrewd for that. Tales of his penny-pinch- 
ing and check-dodging were legendary. 
And as a founder of the Association of 
German Composers, Strauss had moved 
to protect the financial rights of composers 
even before its American counterpart, 
ASCAP, went into business in 1914. 

But now at 83, the composer of “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” “Elektra,” and “Salome” 
was in London and needed money. He had 
been living in Switzerland on the bounty 
of friends, it was reported, and even had 
to borrow money to go to England to take 
part in the all-Strauss Festival arranged by 
his old friend, Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The festival, which began Oct. 5, is made 
up of five events, including a BBC broad- 




































The Merriam-Webster 













helps you use the right word 
in the right place 










EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 

SYNONYMS clarifies distinctions 
between Synonyms, giving their Anto- 
nyms, and Analogous and Contrasted 
Words, explains differences in their 
shades of meaning, and_ illustrates 
hem Prepared by the famous Merri- 
am-Webster editorial staff. Alphabet- 
ical listing and cross-indexing of every 
entry. Over 900 pages, thumb index, 
$5.00. At your bookdealer, or from the 
publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
704 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Richard Strauss: Broke but unbowed 


cast of “Elektra” under Beecham’s baton. 
Strauss himself is scheduled to conduct 
twice, on Oct. 19 at Albert Hall and on ~ 
Oct. 29 for the closing concert over BBC. 
For these appearances he will receive 
£1,000 ($4,000), and anything he can 
save out of this after deducting expenses 
he is free to take abroad with him. 

What Strauss is mainly interested in, 
however, are his royalties which accumu- 
lated in Allied nations during the war and 
which were paid to enemy property cus- 
todians. Although the total has been esti- 
mated at close to £100,000, sources on both | 1 
sides of the Atlantic claim the sum is con- | #2 
siderably less. Until a German peace treaty 
is signed, however, all accounts of the 
Alien Property Custodian in this country 
and the Custodian of Enemy Property in 
England are frozen. Even when that day 
arrives, Strauss is not certain to get his 
royalties. Such money might be applied to 


Germany's reparations account. 
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How | to save 
your SHRUBBERY 
from VANDALS! 


Trespassers, animals and thoughtless children 
can't make a shambles of beautiful plants, shrub- 
bery and lawns protected by Anchor Chain Link 
Fence. It will give you day-and-night protection 
against these nuisances—make your property a 
secluded zone—keep children from dashing out 
into traffic. 

Write today for free, illustrated catalog. Gives 
detailed information on exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect and 


disturbing shrubbery. Address: ANCHOR POST 


FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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line and enable fence to be installed without 
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There is only one sensible rule about smoking in bed: 
DON'T DO IT. This advertisement is published in the hope 
that it will save fe and property, and prevent suffering. 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO, © 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 









7 tnetounding ofthe hetn 
/ tn 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
| ...no policyholder has ever 
\ suffered loss because of 
\ failure of an Aetna Com- 


\ pany to meet its 
obligations. / 


PERFECTION 


To Magnavox owners, value is 
best represented by their dual 
enjoyment of a superb musical 
instrument and truly fine fur- 
niture. 14 distinctive models 
priced from $187 to $750. The 
Windsor (illustrated) $750.00. 
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Allegro con Moto 


By way of celebrating its 30th season 
last week, the Theater Guild came to town 
with “Allegro,” a new’ musical play by 


Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer-* 


stein IT. And “celebration” is the word for 
the occasion. 

“Allegro” goes a little soft on the senti- 
mental side. It is often as deliberately seri- 
ous as it is amusing. The second act isn’t 
quite as good as the first. But even the 
second act is so far ahead of its field that 
the total comes close to greatness. 

As a program note explains, the story 
“starts in 1905 on the day Joseph Taylor 
Jr. is born, and follows his life to his 35th 
year.” Played with conviction and a _ grati- 
fying simplicity by John Battles, young 
Joe is an appealing hero and a perfect 
sounding board for Hammerstein’s satiric 
comments on the growing pains of a young- 
ster who survives adolescence, college and 
medical school, the depression of 1929, and 
the childhood sweetheart who becomes his 
mercenary wife. 

Once again Agnes de Mille has done the 
choreography for a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein show, but this time the producers 
are also indebted to her for its staging. 
Her dances are as delightful as you would 
expect. Her direction is an exciting, even 
brilliant departure from the conventional 
pattern. 

Rodgers’s score doesn’t quite measure up 
to the scores of “Oklahoma!” and “Carou- 
sel,” but such numbers as “A Fellow Needs 
a Girl,” “So Far,” and “The Gentleman 
Is a Dope,” are out of his top drawer and 
much too good for the juke boxes. As a 
nostalgic but unidentified touch, he’ in- 
cludes as background music his “Moun- 
tain Greenery” from the “Garrick Gaieties” 
of 1926. 

As in “Oklahoma!” the cast of “Allegro” 
is composed pretty much of players you 
might not be able to identify without a 
program. All are excellent, with special 
mention for Annamary Dickey, Roberta 
Jonay, Kathryn Lee, William Ching, and 
John Conte. (ALLEGRO. The Theater Guild. 
Lawrence Langner and Theresa Helburn, 
producers. Agnes de Mille, director. Jo 
Mielziner, sets. Lucinda Ballard, 
tumes.) 


cos- 


In Mack Sennett’s Shoes 


“High Button Shoes” is a rowdy com- 
bination of musical comedy, nostalgia, and 
vaudeville, with no element coming through 
strongly enough to make it a well-inte- 
grated show. Of the eighteen musical num- 
bers, only two or three are above average. 
What entertainment “Shoes” provides can 
be laid directly to the performers’ energy 
and George Abbott’s directing. 

High on the credit list is the dance di- 
rection of Jerome Robbins, responsible for 
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Bob Golby 
Battles and Jonay star in “Allegro” 


a routine billed as the “Mack Sennett Bal- 
let.” This sensational number, appearing in 
the part of the second act where musical 
comedies traditionally feature a ballet, is 
probably the fastest and _best-organized 
shambles to be seen on the stage in recent 
years. It is a parody of the Sennett Bathing 
Beauties, the Keystone Cops, and “chase” 
scenes in general with overtones of the 
Russian ballet and Walpurgis Night at 
Coney Island. 

The plot, as in most musicals, is negli- 
gible. In this case it involves the arrival 
of a couple of mountebanks (Phil Silvers 
and Joey Faye) in New Brunswick, N. J., 
where they sell some underwater real es- 
tate and try to fix the 1913 Princeton-Rut- 
gers football game. The score of the stage 
match (Rutgers 40, Princeton 0) provoked 
Princeton undergraduates to come to New 
York and enliven opening-night festivities 
with a prankish picket line. The actual 
score of the 1913 game was Princeton 14, 
Rutgers 3. Silvers and Faye carry on in a 
manner reminiscent of their burlesque 
training, which here is exactly what the 
show doesn’t need. 

On a higher level of entertainment are 
Nanette Fabray and Jack McCauley, as a 
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Breathing is merely the oldest use for 


@ Today, industrialists expect to turn coal into 
gasoline, to make city fuel gas more efficiently, 
to reduce tremendously the time required for 
making steel—with oxygen. 

Now that it’s cheap enough. 

Up to now oxygen has cost about $75.00 a ton.* 
Dresser Industries is engineering and equipping 
plants to produce oxygen at $5.00 a ton. Even less 
for larger plants.That’s 95% pure. Or 99.5% pure! 

Through Stacey-Dresser Engineering, Dresser 
Industries lays out the brains, but through six 








DXYGER 


other member companies Dresser builds, also, 
the actual bones and muscle that determine the 
payoff of your investment: the compressor: 
engines, air inter & aftercoolers, reversing ¢ 

changers, regenerators, expanders, reboiler 

pumps, and the numerous less spectacular com. 
ponents. For years many of these have bee 
standard products of Dresser members. 





What would you like to know about high puri 
oxygen—fantastically cheap? Dresser Industrie: 
Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


*Ton O2=24,000 cu. ft. standard conditions. 
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with special emphasis on oil, gos and chemistry 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 


@aciric Pumps, Inc., Huntington Pork, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Colif. 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Compeap 
Bradford, Pa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
BRYANT Heater Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 
SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 

Whittier, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


2 DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Po. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 









PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 






Gentle land, Maryland, 
Land of this rare, costly beer! 
This pale, dry golden beer 


4% 
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That costs more to brew and to buy. 


Let your tongue discover its goodness! 
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-»- WHEN YOU MOVE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY GREYVAN 


Make the moving of household goods completely carefree 
by having Greyvan handle all details. Knowing Greyvan’s proven ability 
in expert packing, scientific loading, and extra caution in every phase 
of the process, you can forget moving worries the instant Greyvan enters the 
picture. Furthermore, Greyvan service costs nothing extra! Call your 
Greyvan representative for complete information. 


The Choice of nericad 





THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET FREE 





Get FREE booklet, “How to Prepare for 
Long Distance Moving,” from Greyvan 
representative listed in your classified 
phone directory, or mail coupon to: 


GREYVAN LINES, INC. 

% Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

N —— 
4 
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E -GREYVAN LINES, INC. - | os, ~NW-1007-2 
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Graphic House 


Pitchmen Joey Faye and Phil Silvers 


couple of New Brunswick citizens whom 
Silvers and Faye try to swindle. McCauley 
and Miss Fabray score with two duets, “I 
Still Get Jealous” and “Papa, Won’t You 
Dance With Me?” In another scene Miss 
Fabray somehow manages to look attrac- 
tive while whistling through her teeth in a 
little piece describing the doings of the 
local bird lovers. 

To call “Shoes” a combination of “Ca- 
rousel” and “Hellzapoppin” would be a 
disservice to those productions. Better say 
that it combines the minor achievements 
of both. (Hicu Button Suoes. By Stephen 
Longstreet. Music and Lyrics by Jule 
Styne and Sammy Cahn. Monte Proser 
and Joseph Kipness, producers. George Ab- 
bott, director.) 


Hands Off 


Joyce Redman, last seen here with the 
Old Vic company and best remembered 
for her brash and bustling impersonation 
of Doll Tearsheet in “Henry IV,” is stuck 
with “Duet for Two Hands.” So is Francis 
L. Sullivan, another English actor who 
should have known better and has proved 
it in several dozen movies and plays. Any 
discussion of the plot would be strictly 
academic, for the show folded last Satur- 
day after seven performances at the Booth 
Theater. (Duet ror Two Hanps. Robert 
Reud, producer. Reginald Benham, di- 


rector.) e | 


Shaw Plus Evans 


You may say what you like about 
George Bernard Shaw—that he is a nona- 
genarian pixie or that his beard isn’t be- 
coming—but you can never deny that he 
wrote some clever plays. “Man and Super- 
man,” which dates back to 1903 and is 
one of the best of them, was revived on 
Broadway last week, with all the charm 
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ILLINOIS 











Vast industry, prosperous agriculture, strong finan- 
cial institutions and a distinguished record of 
achievements in science, medicine, education, and 
the arts typify the vital spirit and character of Illinois. 

Illinois is a dual personality: Dynamic, cosmo- 
politan Chicago, and “downstate,” the broad ex- 
panse of fertile farm lands and prosperous in- 
dustries. Each is dependent on the other, and 
together they exert a compelling influence on the 
economic well-being of the nation. 

Chicago’s leadership in the agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial economy of America is the na- 
tural result of many factors. Its strategic geo- 
graphical location. Its position as the railroad 
center of the country. Its wealth of material re- 


sources. And the energy and imagination of its 
people. 

In order to improve its facilities to serve its 
rapidly expanding, nation-wide market and to 
centralize its management of mines and plants, 
now operating in twenty-one states from coast to 
coast, International moved its general offices to 
Chicago in 1941. 

From these Chicago headquarters, International 
directs the flow, throughout America and foreign 
markets, of its minerals and chemicals which are 
essential in the production and processing of more 
food of higher quality, greater nutritional value 
and finer flavor. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE » CHICAGO 6 
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and skill which Maurice Evans and a pre- 
dominantly English company could bring 
io bear. It is an out-and-out delight. 

Evans plays the part of John Tanner, 
the liberal-minded bachelor who is in- 
exorably drawn into marriage with a girl 
whom he professes to scorn. He. like the 
play, starts off slowly and with a little too 
much declamation, but as he warms up to 
his subject he becomes relaxed and com- 
pletely in character. He winds up by giv- 
ing a perfect picture of a man_ being 
strangled by, as he puts it, a female boa 
constrictor intent on marriage. 

He is ably supported by Frances Rowe, 
as the conniving female who gets every- 
thing by indirection, and Chester Stratton, 
as her rejected suitor. Carmen Mathews is 
practically flawless in the role of Violet 
Robinson, the girl who marries her man 
first and then attends to the protocol of 
courtship. (MAN AND Superman. By 
George Bernard Shaw. Maurice Evans, 
producer-director.) 


Another Judas 


For nineteen centuries the name Judas 
Iscariot has been synonymous with traitor. 
Now the poet Robinson Jeffers attempts 
to confute the weighted verdict of history 
in a new play called “Dear Judas,” which 
presents Judas—and Christ—in a differ- 
ent and, to put it mildly. nontheological 
light. 

Jeffers uses the Japanese Noh technique 
in which “ghosts” reenact their ancient 
sorrows in a haunted place—in this in- 
stance the garden of Gethsemane. Accord- 
ing to his latest interpreter. Judas (Roy 
Hargrave) was “skeptical, humanitarian, 
pessimistic, and sick with pity.” and his 
motive for betraying Christ (Ferdi Hoff- 
man) was not lust for money, but rather 
a desire to curtail His activities, which 
Judas believed would lead to widespread 
bloodshed. 

This dramatic poem argues further that 
Judas, in good faith, thought his act mere- 
ly would get his Master a few days in the 
local lockup. Jeffers tries to make it equal- 
ly clear that Christ loved Judas, forgave 
him his deed before it happened, and cal- 
culatingly welcomed the crucifixion to in- 
sure that “no man shall live as if I had 
not lived.” 

In Ogunquit, Maine, and Boston, where 
“Dear Judas” has its pre-Broadway try- 
outs, the censors closed it. Actually, the 
play is more dull than shocking. The 
poetry is often obscure and, except for 
Harry Irvine as Lazarus, the acting is 
mediocre. These weaknesses are not over- 
come by the religious ballet, the effective 
masks, and the fine Bach music. The best 
that can be said of “Dear Judas” is that 
it is a courageous stab at a controversial 
and subtle subject. (Dear Jupas. From 
the poem by Robinson Jeffers. Michael 
Myerberg, producer-director. Sets by AIl- 
bert Johnson; dances by Esther Junger.) 
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Duplex-Roomettes on the New Empire Builder 
Great Northern’s Greatest Train 
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ONLY 10% MORE THAN STANDARD LOWER BERTH for the luxury 
of your own room on the Empire Builder. (A) Private office when work can’t 
wait. (3) Restful seats of sponge rubber. (C) Wide view windows to enjoy mag- 
nificent scenery. Meals in room; dinner by reservation in the diner. 








DAY TIME CONVENIENCE— 
( D) Heat, light and air controls at your 
fingertips. (E) Ice water on tap. A 
well lighted mirror. Shaver outlet. 





NIGHT-TIME COMFORT— 
(F) Soft 6’5” bed appears from wall. 
Toilet facilities. Always superb Pull- 
man service: (G) soft or firm pillows! 


Every Day; Each Way—Other accommodations: reserved seats in 
coaches; upper and lower berths; bedrooms for two; drawing 
room for three. In any case—No Extra Fare. 
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Reading and Thinking 


Housed in a narrow three-story building 
on the east side of midtown Manhattan, 
the Nathan Straus Branch of the New 
York Public Library stands in conspicuous 
solitude in a neighborhood of dingy tene- 
ments and ugly warehouses. Outwardly it 
resembles many of the 64 other branches. 
Actually it is unique in New York. 

Opened six years ago as a library for 
boys and girls under 21, it has steadily 
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fostered a new idea in education: an in- 
formal course in reading which gives teen- 
agers pretty much of a free hand to choose 
their own books and then to bring in 
their criticisms. Roughly 2,000 children 
use the library’s 10,000 volumes, which 
range from juvenile fiction to adult novels 
and such nonfiction works as books on 
nuclear fission and world problems. 
They have a club of 50 to 75 critics 
who turn in reviews which are discussed 
at round-table conferences and then are 
duplicated, bound, and distributed to pub- 





lishers, interested authors, branch libraries, 
and school librarians. The youngsters call 
this monthly collection “Circulatin’ the 
News.” Last week, as they assembled the 
October issue, the young critics looked 
over reviews of from 200 to 500 words of 
which these were typical excerpts: 
“Prince of Foxes” by Samuel Shella- 
barger. Reviewed by John Zirimis, 17: 
“Shellabarger has woven a careful plot 
... so that no web of confusion is encoun- 
tered .. . It is as if he had lived in that 
age of the Medicis and the Borgias and 
. . . had stepped into his time-machine 
to give a first-hand account .. .” 

> “The Moneyman” by Thomas Costain 
(also reviewed by Zirimis): “Costain ... 
has combined adventure, love, and intrigue 
into a novel so engrossing that one can 
hardly place the book aside . . . The plot 
is so masterfully handled that not one 
dull section is encountered . . .” 

> “The Green Turtle Mystery” by Ellery 
Queen Jr. Reviewed by Murray Hilibrand, 
12: “I found that this mystery is some- 
what childish. I knew the solution after 
reading only about two-thirds of the mys- 
tery .. . I would place the quality of this 
mystery story as suitable for a 10-year- 
old.” 

> “Kingsblood Royal” by Sinclair Lewis. 
Reviewed by Donald Lee Feldstein, 16: 
“... As for the argument that the book 
will not live on, I say pooh. Great writing 
is not by any means the one factor which 
determines the life span of a book. Illustra- 
tion: Ever hear of a book named ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’?” "" 

> “Three Came Home” by Agnes Keith. 
Reviewed by Regina Ambrose, 17: “. . . 
Besides having a good message, the reader 
appeal is high since the description is 
vivid and the incidents move at a fast 
pace. [It] may not be read in the decades 
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From card files teen-age critics choose books to dissect, then gather in round-table meetings to pool their comments 











and generations to come but this genera- 
tion ought to read it.” 
>“The Street” by Ann Petry. Reviewed 
by Virginia Fox: “Ann Petry has filled her 
small book with more emotion than many 
~ writers do in twice as much space... . 
[But] as a fairly true picture of economic 
and social tragedy, ‘The Street’ . . . offers 
no solution to this problem.” 
>“Burma Stirgeon” by Gordon S. Sea- 
grave. Reviewed by Grace Donahue: “ 
Dr. Seagfave tells of his own experiences in 
Burma, China, and India, several years 
f previous to and during World War II... 
Despite the fact that medical terms and 
Chinese expressions foreign to most read- 
ers are frequently used, the book is written 
in a simple diary style. [It] is good solid 
reading. The author makes no pretense at 
being a professional writer by brilliant 
descriptions or the use of excessive conver- 
sation, but the powerful force of reality is 
behind every word and Dr. Seagrave un- 
wittingly reveals his own character: relent- 
less, upright, and very human.” 
In earlier reviews the youngsters have 
been no less sparing: 
>“The Egg and I” by Betty MacDonald. 
Reviewed by Feldstein: “It seems that 
this book has been overplayed. It’s no 
masterpiece of humor; it doesn’t come 
near the masters of comedy. I could find 
no reason for the rave notices it got.” 
>“The Hucksters” by Frederick Wake- 
man. Reviewed by Norman Taffel: “There 
is but one cliché that implies a sort of 
merit; which can be used to describe ‘The 
Hucksters’ . . . ‘short and sweet.’ The first 
portion of the work is potentially arresting. 
However, the author goes off on a tangent 
-.. The inevitable result can only be a 
panning from the critic.” 
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P “One World or None.” Edited by Dex- 
ter Masters and Katherine Way. Reviewed 
by Leonard Rado: “As you read this book, 
although it is in pamphlet form, you come 
to the opinion that as to the defense of 
the bomb the scientists hold an undoubt- 
edly pessimistic view. In the chapters the 
scientists tell that: There is no defense, 
there will be an armament race if the 
world is not controlled by the UN, the 
bomb can be produced in the same time 
we took and maybe less, private warfare 
or sabotage could be carried out with 
drastic effects, etc.” 

Chief Cireulator: The prime mover 
behind this successful educational experi- 
ment is Miss Margaret Scoggin, the Na- 
than Straus librarian. Employed by the 
New York Public Library for 21 years, 
Miss Scoggin is a slender, gray-haired 
woman with definite and highly intelligent 
notions of the reading capabilities of chil- 
dren. They respect her opinions, but their 
high regard has never prevented them from 
diagreeing with her if they felt. like it. 
She, in turn, respects this independence. 

She not only encourages them to write 
criticisms of books but also of movies and 
phonograph records for “Circulatin’ the 
News.” As they drift in for their monthly 
meeting. she chats with them casually 
about the books they have read, skillfully 
draws out their comments, and talks about 
the library’s latest acquisitions. 

Currently, the youngsters are battling 
over the merits of British films as compared 
with the Hollywood product. Typical of the 
pro-British faction is 14-year-old Jean 
Gray’s comment: “I’m not exactly sticking 
up for the English pictures, but I think 
Mary Dennihy [defender of Hollywood] 
must have missed “The Seventh Veil.’ The 
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“Coking” and apple-munching make visiting the library an informal, uninhibited hobby which appeals to youngsters 


musie alone, for instance Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, excerpts from 
Grieg’s Concerto, makes it well worth 
seeing.” 

As Miss Scoggin sees it, the best part of 
the library’s informal approach is that the 
children are uninhibited in their views and, 
unlike the followers of best-seller lists, not 
very easily influenced by their elders’ 
praise or damnation of a book. 


Food for Thought 


In the field of secondary education these 
two developments came to light last week: 
> The American Schools and Colleges Asso- 
ciation, which conducted a national survey 
of 23,000 high-school boys, reported that 
the average 1947 youngster prefers bacon 
and eggs to pancakes for breakfast, and 
candy rolls to chewing gum. He also likes 
Perry Como better than Bing Crosby in 
the groaner category, and in the movie 
section has switched his affections from 
Betty Grable and Tyrone Power to Ingrid 
Bergman and Gregory Peck. 
>In the current issue of Hispania, a 
teachers’ journal devoted to instruction in 
Spanish and Portuguese, Ray Silver Cooper 
of Evander Childs High School, New York, 
observed that “tuneful jingles and catchy 
slogans -have proved valuable not only in 
enlivening our extracurricular teaching, in 
contributing to growth of vocabulary, and 
in improving pronunciation, but also in 
imbuing the learners with a sense of pleas- 
urable achievement—the sine qua non of 
education.” The most popular commercial 
jingles: Chiquita Banana and Pepsi-Cola. 
Added entry: Campbell Soup’s radio jingle 
in French and English, which the students 
turned into Spanish. 
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Geeks and Spooks 


If “Nightmare Alley” doesn’t make 
“geek” a household word, it certainly won’t 
be for lack of trying. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
read William Lindsay Gresham’s novel, a 
geek is a carnival freak, billed as_ half 
man, half beast, whe looks perfectly hor- 
rible and eats chickens alive. The carnival 
manager pays the geek for his act by giv- 
ing him a place to sleep, his food (aside 
from the chickens), and whatever liquor 
he requires. Clearly, only the most desper- 
ate dipsomaniac would take a job as a 
geek, but this is all right with the carnival 
manager, because the worse the man looks, 
the less make-up he needs for his geekery. 
The only trouble is that geeks often go 
crazy, and thereby hangs the story of 
“Nightmare Alley.” 

Tyrone Power, it seems, is assistant to 
a mind reader (Joan Blondell) , and he is 
depressed by the local geek, who used to 
be a successful entertainer until he ran 
into bad luck and the bottle. Power re- 
solves to get to the top and stay there, so 
after learning the mind-reading code he 
and his suddenly acquired wife (Coleen 
Gray) take their act to the high-class 
night clubs. 

They are successful enough until Power 
meets a beautiful psychologist (Helen 


Walker) and decides to dabble in spirit- 
ualism—‘the spook racket,” as he calls it. 
This naturally leads to disaster. Power 
takes to drinking, and in an astonishingly 
short time he is back at the carnival as a 
geek with full-blown delirium tremens. 
His wife, however, rejoins him, and there 











MOVIES — 


is the improbable assumption that he will 
snap out of it. 

In spite of the transparent plot, the 
production as a whole is well done. Power 
is reasonably convincing in a not-too-easy 
role, but by far the best performance is a 
bit by Ian Keith, as Miss Blondell’s hus- 
band. (NicuTmMare ALLEY. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. George Jessel, producer, Fd- 
mund Goulding, director.) 


Mother Wore a Veil 


One of the occupational diseases com- 
mon to most moviemakers is the seemingly 
fixed notion that whenever a movie heroine 
(1) becomes a mother and (2) loses her 
only child through natural or legal causes, 
said heroine’s only recourse is to succor 
all the other tots in sight. The French, 
perhaps not wishing to ignore protocol, 
have followed this pattern exactly in “The 
Blue Veil”—a rather tedious version of 
multiple maternity. 

For a fleeting moment early in the pic- 
ture it looks as though the inexorable rule 
will be flouted when a self-sacrificing 
widow (Gaby Morlay) receives a tempting 
marriage offer. But Mlle. Morlay shrugs 
off this obvious opportunity to have her 
own children, and settles instead for what 
vicarious thrills can be had by playing 
nursemaid to every child within artillery 
range of the Eiffel Tower. In the end, when 
she is old and discarded, her onetime pro- 
tégés, now grown and all suspiciously suc- 
cessful, rally around and provide her with 
some of their own offspring to work on. 

Put thus baldly, “The Blue Veil” sounds 
a bit more silly and maudlin than it 
screens. Moreover, the talented and love- 


Power woos Coleen Gray in a carnival fantasy about geeks and spooks 
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40 of the Finest? 
Here, on parade, is the 
new United States Lines 
he fleet. Swift, modern 
of ships—all company- 
owned—they deliver our 
imports and exports on 
regular, dependable 
schedules between lead- 
ing world ports. 








| aeagaiomny the products 
of our factories and 
farms is vital to this country. 
Importing the things we 
lack and need is equally 
vital. Through foreign trade 
we make jobs and prosperity 
for ourselves and help create 
a peaceful world. 


As never before, this 
country must have its own 
ships ...astrong merchant 
fleet, flying the American 
flag, always modern in 
every respect. American 
ships best promote and pro- 
tect America’s foreign trade 
. . . are keystones as well of 
our national defense. 


54 Years Old, this famous 
“Blue Eagle” house-flag now flies 
with “Old Glory” on well over a 
hundred ships ... including chart- 
ered vessels and those operated for 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 









































For ou- for Every American-this Great 
New Fleet does Two Important Jobs 


—both vital to our prosperity and strength 


And more than ships are 
required. Well-trained and 
experienced crews and far- 
flung shore organizations 
are also necessary. The in- 
valuable “know-how”’ built 
up in a company like United 
States Lines is the result of 
generations of world-wide 
operating experience. 


Today, United States 
Lines provides American 
exporters and importers a 
standard of service second 
to none in the world. Every 
American can help this 
country keep strong on the 
seas by supporting Ameri- 
can-flag ships. 


The Beautiful °° AMERICA’? 


Proud flagship of the fleet, she is our country’s largest, 
fastest passenger liner. Sailings from New York to Europe 
approximately every three weeks. See your Travel Agent. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York ¢ Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 
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ir d for the perfect plant location? 
e land served by the Norfolk and 


Here is a land of thousands of “likely spots”, 
offering al] those elements that make industry run 
smoothly and profitably ... plenty of raw ma- 
terials, power and water... intelligent native 
labor, progressive communities and good climate 
. . . favorable tax policies . . . nearness to domestic 
markets and, through the year-round, ice-free Port 
of Norfolk, nearness to the markets of the world . . . 
an almost unlimited reserve of all-purpose Bituminous 
Coal, mined within short-distance hauls ... and 
the Norfolk and Western's unexcelled Precision 
Transportation to move raw materials and finished 
products, swiftly and safely! In increasing numbers, 
industrialists are moving into this land “tailor-made” 
for industry. You, too, will find what you're look- 
ing for here! . 

The Norfolk and Western maintains complete in- 
formation on the territory it serves — a vast, rich area 
that lies between Norfolk on the Atlantic seacoast 
and Cincinnati and Columbus in the middle west, 


and between the North and the South. For detailed ‘ 


information, furnished in confidence, on any section 
of this area, write the Norfolk and Western Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Roanoke, Virginia, 
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— MOVIES 


ly Mlle. Morlay, ably assisted by Elvire 
Popesco, Larquey, and Charpin, runs the 
emotional gamut with great style and 
feeling, while the younger actors make 
their American and British cousins look 
slightly stuffy by comparison. A blue veil, 
incidentally, is the headdress worn by 





French child-welfare workers. (THE BLUE 
Vex. Compagnie Générale Cinémato- 
graphique. Raymond Artus, producer. 
Jean Stelli, director. English titles.) 


Montgomery on Horseback 


There are many good things about 
“Ride the Pink Horse.” But the one factor 
which makes it an above-average movie is 
its originality. Under this heading come 
the direction, the photography, and the 
fact that Robert Montgomery doesn’t 
marry Wanda Hendrix at the end. As a 
matter of fact, the movie has several 
chances to be trite and avoids most of 
them. It is further brightened by some 
excellent dialogue by Ben Hecht and 
Charles Lederer. 

The basic situation is not new. Mont- 
gomery plays an ex-gangster who goes to 
New Mexico, there to avenge the death of 
a friend and collect some blackmail from 
his old chief (Fred Clark) . In the resulting 
melee he is assisted by Miss Hendrix, as 
an Indian girl, and by Thomas Gomez, a 
local character who runs a_ merry-go- 
round. Their help barely prevents his be- 
ing wiped out by Clark’s gorillas. A gov- 


ernment agent, in the person of Art Smith, 


lurks in the background waiting to arrest 
Clark in the traditional nick of time. This, 
incidentally, is the only cliché into which 
the picture falls, but it is not an especially 
offensive one. 

Although the story is a little slow in 
getting started, it builds up to a good 
climax. Montgomery, who directed the pic- 
ture with excellent effect, is properly tough 
and determined in the lead. All the sup- 
porting players are good. (Ripe THE PINK 
Horse. Universal-International. Joan Har- 
rison, producer. Robert Montgomery, di- 
rector.) 


It’s a Wonderful Town 


Everyone is a little too good to be true 
in “Magic Town,” but that probably won’t 
hurt you. In fact, if you raise a handker- 
chief at the drop of a lachryma, you will 
like this movie. Robert Riskin’s first inde- 
pendent film, reasonably enough, bears the 
Frank Capra imprint. Both worked to- 
gether on “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town” and 
such similar folksy items as “You Can’t 
Take It With You” and “Meet John Doe.” 
And what Riskin as producer-author does 
to James Stewart here is pretty much what 
Capra did to him in the recent “It’s a 
Wonderful Life.” 

Stewart plays a bumptious, road-com- 
pany Gallup who discovers a perfect town 
for polling public opinion—the “mathe- 
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in the 
plum-blue dusk 

of Paris and melted 
into each other’s arms 
...each other’s lives. 
Waiting...was 

the enemy he had 
sworn to kill. 


INGRID BERGMAN - CHARLES BOYER 


as Joan Madou, woman of the shadows as Ravic, the ghost doctor 
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KENTUCKY'S FINEST STRAIGHT BOURBON 


ps 


PAs / 
Ls a Lei 


a Fhake Mag lapet 
% ht Hwlodhy 


Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... 
quietly aged to perfection 


For six long years, every drop of Old Charter has been 
mellowing in flavor until it reached sheer perfection. This 
is truly “the whiskey that didn’t watch the clock”... 
Old Charter, Kentucky’s Finest Straight Bourbon. Try it 
--. find out for yourself how good this fine whiskey tastes. 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 85 PROOF © BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





MOVIES 





Stewart Gallup-polls Jane Wyman 


matical miracle,” in fact. But when Grand- 
view discovers its own importance, an 
otherwise normal town gets a collective 
swelled head until Stewart, inspired by 
remorse, starts a campaign for deflation. 


As directed by William A. Wellman 
“Magic Town” is an entertaining movie 
that just misses being a good one. Stewart 
is very much himself. Jane Wyman is at- 
tractive as the girl who keeps this danger- 
ous character in line. The supporting play- 
ers are nice people to have around in Grand- 
view. On the whole, it’s a nice place. May- 
be just a little too nice. (Magic Towy. 
RKO-Radio. Robert Riskin, producer. Wil- 
liam A. Wellman, director.) 


Song of Schumann 


Offhand, “Song of Love,” the story of 
Robert Schumann and Clara Wieck Schu- 
mann, should be a fraud and a musical 
fantasy. For under normal circumstances 
Hollywood does so well by composers that 
they wouldn’t recognize themselves if they 
stopped spinning in their graves and bor- 
rowed a mirror. . 

Luckily, “Song of Love” is somewhat 
better than that. In this case, the facts 
are slightly distorted for your required 
entertainment. But Schumann’s genius, his 
wife’s loyalty, and his death in an asylum 
for the insane are treated with good taste. 
Nice acting is a big help, not to mention 
the music. Katharine Hepburn plays Clara 
with the same intense agitation she would 
give any other Hepburn role, come culture 
or canyon country. Paul Henreid is con- 
vincing as the frustrated Schumann. (Soné 
oF Love. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Clarence 
Brown, producer-director.) 
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C. N. Hilton 


President 
Hilton Hotels Corporation 


Hilton Hotels are traditional with the better- 
than-average class of travellers who expect and 
demand the acme of sincere friendliness and hos=- 
pitality in their out-of-town headquarters. Since 
our hotels serve this quality group across the 
country, our advertising to them naturally must 
be national in scope. It is our belief that there 
is no surer way to reach all these exceptional 
guests than through Newsweek. That is why we have 
increased our space in Newsweek over the years. 
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Pale Beer. Its un- 
changing quality and 
satisfying flavor 
clearly distinguish it 
as one of Wisconsin’s | 
better beers. 

KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO, 


Manitowoc & Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin 
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Write Today 








Things Not Too Far Past 


In 1896, a small, shapeless old lady was. as 
usual, passing the summer at Newport . . . Her 
presence seemed to be requisite to the suecess 
of public meetings. So she would appear. in 
lace hood and flowered silk cloak and _ lilac 
satin gown, to recite the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


Lloyd Morris, who has the uncanny 
ability of writing at the same time like 
Thomas Beer of “The Mauve Decade” and 
Van Wyck Brooks of “New England: 


Indian Summer,” thus starts his ‘Post- 


Morris remembers Julia Ward Howe —! and Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont... 













... as well as gangland’s chief, Dutch Schultz, slain by racketeers 


BOOKS 








———, 


> 


script to Yesterday,” which treats of the 
years between 1896 and 1946 with the 
respect (if not the deference) of a Mark 
Sullivan, the irony of a Frederick Lewis 
Allen, and the nostalgia of a scriptwrite; 
for a Rudy Vallee radio show. 

Mrs. Howe was very old in 1896 and 
Mrs. August Belmont had already been 
superseded by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, who 
was herself no longer young. But they 
were both symbols of an age. It is with 


these grandes dames of an ancient society § 


that Morris starts his book. He ends jj 
with no deep sigh for the irredeemable past, 
With light, familiar step, Morris pushe 
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into the thick forest of Art, Literature, and 
Society as it was during the last 50 years. 
It is an exciting, if not dangerous, foray. 
Morris tells of the writers, actors, dancers, 
gangsters, and the socially elite of the 
period under his sophisticated eye. 
Gagsters to Gangsters: His range 
is wide. He is as concerned with Isadora 
Duncan’s love affairs as he is with Jane 
Addams’s good works at Hull House. No- 
body but Morris could write as correctly 
and as lightly about Emma Goldman’s 
adventures with experience. No Meyer 
Berger ever mingled respect, admiration, 
and moral restraint on the subject of Dutch 


| Schultz as tenderly as he. 


“Postscript to Yesterday” is a bright 
book that sounds like cocktail-party chit- 
chat but is fundamentally as serious as 
a series of university lectures. From Ange- 
lus Temple to the drab café where Dutch 
Schultz “got it,” Morris has had the liter- 
ary bravado to walk in with his notebook. 
(Postcript to YesterpAy. By Lloyd 
Morris. 475 pages. Random House. $5.) 


Secretary Byrnes Speaking 


James F. Byrnes has a unique record. 
The history books reveal no other man 
who was successively a United States rep- 
resentative, a senator, a justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Secretary of State. 
Had not the political fates decreed other- 
wise—with a generous assist from President 
Roosevelt—he might have been Vice Presi- 
dent and, of course, President of the United 
States instead of Harry S. Truman. 

If some day Byrnes writes his full auto- 
biography—the story of his days as a 
politician as well as his days as a states- 
man—it will be one of the most fascinating 
of political records. Especially will it be if 
he writes the rest of the story of his life 
as well as he has written about his two 
years as Secretary of State. “Speaking 
Frankly,” he calls his account as one of 
the chief architects of America’s postwar 
policies, and the title is well chosen. 

Secretary Byrnes’s unofficial title during 
the last years of the Roosevelt regime was 
“Assistant President.” As such he went to 
Yalta with Roosevelt and his book prop- 
erly begins with a colorful and full account 
of the meeting of the Big Three at that 
Russian resort. Before Byrnes became a 


|. representative he earned his living as a 


shorthand reporter. At Yalta he kept a 
shorthand record of what he heard, both in 
meetings and conversations. Thus he does 
not have to rely on memory, or diaries 
brought up to date long after the event. 

International Reporter: After Yalta, 
Byrnes was with President Truman, 
Churchill, and Stalin at Potsdam; he was 
participant at London, Moscow, and Paris, 
and later at New York. Byrnes writes of 
these great events in a clear, straightfor- 
ward prose that is entirely devoid of diplo- 
matic double-talk. 

Most timely are Byrnes’s animadversions 
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The “Full Jeweled” 7/2 hp Mer- 
cury “Rocket Deluxe’ outboard 
motor, manufactured by Kiek- 

haefer Corporation, Cedarburg, ‘i 
Wisconsin. 

































Needle Bearings step up performance... 


of 2-cycle engines by providing greater mechanical efficiency, longer 
engine life and reduced maintenance. These outstanding features in 
turn build sales and win new friends 


For Mercury outboard motors... 


made by the Kiekhaefer Corporation, Cedarburg, Wis. Torrington 
Needle Bearings in the wrist pins, connecting rods and crankshaft 
mains of the power head and on the drive shaft and propeller shaft 
have conclusively demonstrated the advantages of anti-friction opera- 
tion in compact, high-speed 2-cycle engines. 

Your product’s performance and its sales may also benefit from 
the advantages of Needle Bearings—compact design, high capacity, 
low coefficient of friction and efficient lubrication. Write for further 
information. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


e NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER «+ STRAIGHT ROLLER ¢ TAPERED ROLLER + BALL « 
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WRITING SETS 
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WRITES 300 WORDS 

WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
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FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
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CAN’T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 
..»PUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 





A Dip-Less* set writes your way. 
That’s because you choose the point 
that’s right for you... for your writ- 
ing job...and fit it into the pen 
yourself. Ask your stationer to demon- 
strate this amazing writing set with 
the point you can renew yourself, 


Single sets $2.75 up 
Double sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden .N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers Ltd., Toronto 


dip-Less: 
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AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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International 


Molotoff did not “understand” Byrnes 


on the Russians, with whom he was in 
almost continuous association for more 
than two years. Byrnes says convincingly 
that “our relations with the Soviet Union” 
had begun “to deteriorate” months before 
Roosevelt’s death. He believes that from 
the very beginning of the association of 
the U.S. A. with the U.S. S. R. as wartime 
allies, Stalin and his associates ‘“‘did over- 
estimate the ultimate extent of the Presi- 
dent’s [Roosevelt’s| generosity and his will- 
ingness to compromise on principles.” 

Although Byrnes warns that “it is idle to 
speculate on what the course of history 
would have been had President Roosevelt 
lived,” his book makes it clear that,’ in 
Byrnes’s opinion, the Soviets never fully 
understood the American meaning of the 
Yalta agreement, and that because of this 
fundamental misunderstanding the present 
impasse with the West was inevitable. 

As an example of Russian inability to 
understand American thinking Byrnes tells 
of how he once tried to explain to Molotoff 
that “acceptance by Roosevelt [at Yalta] 
‘as a basis for discussion’ was not a com- 
mitment.” “If you ask me for a million 
dollars and I tell you I will discuss it,” 
Byrnes told him, “it does not mean I will 
write a check for it.” 

But Molotoff, says Byrnes, did not un- 
derstand. 

Russia and the Bomb: The inscruta- 
bility of the Russian mind, which makes 
dealings with Russians difficult, was well 
shown at Potsdam. President Truman, had 
just received final reports of the greatest 
explosion in history—the atom-bomb test 
in New Mexico. He and Byrnes decided 
that Stalin should be told about it and 
about the American plans to try to force 
peace with Japan by threatening to use the 
atom bombs. 

President Truman did so. But, although 
Stalin was thus made privy to the top 
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~ Paper Masking Tape 
Here’s the quick, sure, cost-cutting 
method for separating colors in pro- 
duction painting. New, improved 
paper masking tape by MysTIk 
really sticks and stays. Powerful 
“‘self-stik’’ adhesive guards against 
bleed. Goes on fast, holds tight, peels 
off clean. Write for information on 
the many MystTIK products and 
MystT1ik methods that serve 
industry. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use=at stores 
everywhere 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 
2648 N. KILDARE CHICAGO 39 
Offices in Principal Cities 














WILL YOUR NEW POWER MOWER HAVE 


POWER driven wheels 
POWER driven reel 
POWER driven sharpener 
Positive action clutch 
Throttle control on handle 
Clutch control on handle 


To avoid disappointment, look for 
6 of these important features 





Patented Natural 
Grip Handles all 


Finger TipContro!_ in buying your new power mower. 
The Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Lil. 








HAND AND POWER MODELS 
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jlitary secret of modern times, his “only 
aly was to say he was glad to hear of 
he bomb and he hoped we would use it.” 
Je never asked for any more information. 
that. Byrnes could not understand. 

Secretary Byrnes makes it clear that 
Joosevelt did not always get along with 
stalin. He knew the way things were tend- 
ng. An hour before his death. Byrnes re- 
veals. President Roosevelt sent Churchill 
, message from Warm Springs, With the 
Russians, he told the Prime Minister, “we 
must be firm.” 

“That advice is as good today as it was 
on the dav it was written.” Byrnes adds. 

But even after two vears of dealing with 
| the Russians, Byrnes has not lost hope that 
peace can be restored and maintained. He 
believes the United Nations still remains, 
and properly used will long remain, the 
best instrument for peace. 

“During the past two years [Byrnes 
finished his book last July] there were 
rany times when I was deeply discouraged. 
Our repeated efforts to achieve cooperation 
in a peaceful world seemed to be meeting 
only with constant rebuff. But we persisted 
in our efforts with patience and firmness. 
I have not lost hope. but today T would 
reverse the order and alter the emphasis. 
I would say that our policy should be 
ne of firmness and patience.” (SPEAKING 
Frankiy. By James F. Byrnes. 324 pages. 
Harper. $3.50.) 
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- “Habe in Faint Disguise 


Hans Habe’s latest novel, “Aftermath,” 
is a dramatic story of a young German- 
born OSS officer who goes back to Europe 
during the war and falls in love with the 
German girl he left behind. He stays to 
help in peacetime reconstruction, returning, 
however, several times to the United 
States, where he is suffocated by the high- 
society life led by his wife. a social-work 
crusader from a wealthy Philadelphia fam-' 
ily. Finally he makes the clean break and 
leaves for Europe once more,. determined 
to pay off his debt to American democracy 
by working for democracy in Germany. 

Aside from its subtle craftsmanship and 
fast-moving plot, “Aftermath” is virtually 
autobiographic and its publication is sure 

g'® stir up comment in Washington society. 
For Habe, who was born in Hungary, 
pcaine to the United States in 1940 and, 
ike the central character in his novel, met 
and married a prominent society woman. 
She was Eleanor Hutton, daughter of 
Mrs. Joseph E. (“Mission to Moscow”) 
Davies. They were recently divorced after 
Habe returned from duty in Germany with 
the Army Psychological Warfare Division. 
His novel characterizations are barely 
camouflaged and his indictment of the 
lac’ 1, normaley-loving class which com- 
plained about the way the war upset din- 
ner }rotocol is as bitter as it is penetrating. 
m(ArversatH. By Hans Habe. Viking. 

45 pages. $3.) 
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Modernization Progress 
—a Continued Story 














iidindinaoatie Building (left) and Steins: Our Lady 
of Victory Homes of Charity, Lackawanna, New York. 


A seven-year program to obtain 
maximum comfort and low cost 
heating operation with Webster 
Moderator Control is a feature of 
the successful management of the 
heating plant at Our Lady of 
Victory Homes of Charity. 


During this period, Webster 
Moderator Control was installed in 
six buildings in this group. 


In each of these “Controlled-by-the- 
Weather” Webster Moderator 
installations, Webster Radiator 
Supply Valves were fitted with 
expertly-sized Webster Metering 
Orifices. Automatic heating was 
assured by an Outdoor Thermostat 
and Webster Central Controls. 


Founded by the late Father Baker, 
this great Catholic institution cut 
heating costs $3,000.00 in one 
heating season and enjoyed better 
heating service with the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 


The long-range program for 
effective heating control is sup- 
plemented by a careful heating 
maintenance program which _ in- 
cludes prompt replacement of inop- 
erative trap interiors. 

L. A. Cherry, of the Industrial 
Planning Company, Buffalo, has 
acted as Consulting Engineer in the 
modernization of Our Lady of 
Victory Homes. George E. Schank, 
Buffalo, served as heating con- 
tractor for many of these Webster 
Moderator installations. 


We are ready to work with you 
as we have with this Webster 
Customer. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, iMaatreat 
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The Banner With a Strange Device 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ce 


REMEMBER being once much amused 
I at seeing two partially intoxicated 
men engaged in a fight with greatcoats 
on, which fight, after a long and rather 
harmless contest, ended in each having 
fought himself out of his own coat and 
into that of the other.” 

Abraham Lincoln used this story to 
illustrate the ideological shift in Amer- 
ican parties from Jefferson to Buchan- 
an. It can effectively point 
up the difference between 
the old and new Comintern. 

Communist parties, says 
the new declaration, “must 
take into their hands the de- 
fense of national independ- 
ence and sovereignty of their 
countries.” 

The issue is defined in the 
same document: “On the 
one side is the policy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
democratic countries directed toward 
undermining imperialism and strength- 
ening democracy, on the other side is 
the policy of the United States and 
England directed toward strengthening 
imperialism and strangling democracy.” 


HERE is the great “International of 

Deeds” of the 1919 Lenin-Trotsky 
Manifesto? Where is the “International 
Republic of the Workers’ Soviets”? 
Where is the “world army of the prole- 
tariat”’? 

Where, also, is the “State,” which 
Lenin set himself to destroy? The new 
Communist ideology is _ isolationist, 
nationalistic and antagonistic to a 
world order. Instead of destroying the 
State; Communism would now elevate 
the State to supreme power, swallowing 
every vestige of the individual. 

To the rest of the world is left the 
burden of carrying the creed of inter- 
nationalism, of limited sovereignty, 
mutual aid and political democracy. 

The Communist retreat has left on 
the scorched earth the charred bones of 
an abandoned Marx. The ghost of Marx 
goes west and inhabits various govern- 
ments in the form of socialist, social- 
democratic and other parties. For the 
Comintern spares no words in condemn- 
ing “traitorous” socialists like Attlee, 
Bevin and Ramadier. 

The new Communist position retains 
little of the theories expounded by 
Marx or Lenin, except the concept of 
dictatorship. And dictatorship is ageless. 





A first reaction to this declaration of 
political conflict is a well-worn ques- 
tion. What is the Western ideological 
alternative to Communism? What is 
our belief? What have we in common, 
except poverty in Europe and _ the 
means of help in America? We cannot 
be merely anti-Communist. 

The definition of Western aims and 
ideals is a formidable undertaking. The 
mouthing of a few wom 
clichés is not enough. Nor 
can we content ourselves 
with a traditional American 
definition. For most of Eu- 
rope has traveled a long way 
from perfect economic free- 
dom, and we ourselves have 
excluded competition from 
much of our economic life. 
We shall not in our time 
retrace the steps from Jeffer- 
son to the Roosevelts. 

Perhaps there will never be a mani- 
festo of Western ideals, because if and 
when such a definition is attempted, a 
basic difficulty will be encountered. 
That difficulty lies in the fact that the 
individual is our fundamental unit, and 
the first right of an individual is free- 
dom of choice. Hence, the individual 
créates his own ideological standard, 
and governments are established to 
guarantee him his right. The notion 
inherent in Communism that some 
higher power can impose a set of politi- 
cal and economic beliefs upon individ- 
uals is abhorrent to Western thinking. 
We are, at the outset, at an ideological 
disadvantage, because we can present 
no tight-fitting set of ideals as our own. 
Our greatest source of strength is free- 
dom, and freedom denies the right of 
anyone to define its limits. 


N economic life freedom is defined by 
law, and law is constantly changing. 
In all the Western countries, including 
the United States, government be- 


strides a considerable part of economic’ | 


life. The extent of its power is a con- 
stant subject of political conflict. 

’ The limits of governmental power 
over economic life should be determined 
by a representative government, rest- 
ing upon wide suffrage and vitalized by 
freedom of expression. 

This is a standard for all Western 
nations—socialist, half-socialist and 
non-socialist. It is our answer to old 
and new Cominterns. 
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Fathers and sons are 
a common sight in 
the busy Studebaker 
plants—The result isa 
continuity of high quality 
in Studebaker cars and 
trucks, year after year. 
Peter and Floyd Dreibelbis, 
the father-and-son team 
pictured, work in different 
departments. In many of 
Studebaker’s father-and- 
son combinations, though, 
the son is an apprentice 
—the father his instructor. 


Men of conscience as well as competence 


build long life into your Studebaker 
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A thrilling eyeful at anyone's doorway! Sweet and 
low—a melody in metal—the far-advanced Stude- 
baker comes in a full range of Champion and Com- 
mander body styles. There’s a special, extra-long- 
wheelbase Land Cruiser Sedan, too. Each Studebaker 
is a real postwar car in performance and in styling. 
“Blackiight’”’ instrument dials—self-adjusting brakes. 


This painstaking care began 
back in 1852... it’s worth more 
than ever now in 1947 


| igi certainly sound sense to 
put your new-car money into 
a distinctive postwar Studebaker. 


You get far-advanced styling 
and engineering—a really mod- 
ern automobile. 

This up-to-dateness gives you 
the finest kind of motoring now. 
It’s sure to make your Studebaker 
a much demanded used car later 
on. 


What’s more, you can count 
on your new Studebaker to stand 
up durably, all the years you drive 
it. That’s because the craftsmen 


who build it put pride into their 
work as well as skill. 

These men come largely from 
families whose names have long 
been part of Studebaker’s history. 
They see to it that good work- 
manship goes hand in hand with 
good will. 

The new Studebaker you buy 
means more than the source of a 
paycheck to these craftsmen. It 
represents a reputation that they, 
their kinsmen and fellow towns- 
men have been upholding for 
more than 95 years. 


STUDEBAKER 
The postwar leader in 


motor car style 
© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Ind.,U.S.A, 
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